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“A marvel. It is edited with wise aud skilful tact. It instructs while 


it amuses. ”"—Boston Congregatwnalist. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN Intusrrarep Wkekty ror Boys anp GIRLS. 


The number for February 19th contains the first part of 
“ Coots, the Story of a Day's Ducking,” by Joun Francis ADAMs, 
with an illustration by H.¥. Farny ; the ninth enstalment of “ Cap- 
tain Polly.” by Sovuie Swerr, illustrated by Rosina Emmet SHER 
woop; anda pretty little story called * Edna with the Red Cloak.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S SCHOOL-DAYS, 
BY WILLIAM F, CARNE, 


contains some very Curious extracts Srom nole-books in WASHING 
TONS own handwriting, which seein to have been over ooked by hisx 
The article will be concluded in the Sollowing number, 

The current issue contains also “ The Painter Rubens and his 
Children,” with two engravings ; “ Boyhood in Other Lands,” by 
Aunes Carn Sac; and a humorous poem by Hansier Prescorr 
SPOFFORD. 


biographers, 


lianver’s YOUNG Prove, $2 00 pier YEAR, 
A spectueen copy sent on application. 
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STEEL AND SNOW. 

A N open winter has its advantage in relation to 
A the fuel and comfort of the poor, and in keeping 
down the general death rate from pneumonia and 
kindred ills. But in the eyes of many of those who 
love sleighing and skating those are considerations 
of a minor magnitude than that involved in the plea- 
sure lost to themselves; in fact those considerations 
are seldom taken into the reckoning when striking 
the balance and getting the average of the winter's 
character as a source of enjoyment. To others, in- 
deed, they are considerations that in some measure 
atone for the absence of the great amusements of the 
season; but we fear that even they would not like to 
be asked which should be favored by the weather, 
good sleighing or the poor man’s wood-pile. 

Yet even those who love sleighing and skating are 
unable to agree among themselves, since almost in- 
fallibly if there is good sleighing in the roads, then 
river and lake and pond and frozen meadow are coy- 
ered with snow, and the skate is a thing of yesterday 
or to-morrow; while if the overflowed and frozen 
fields offer a glare of surface, if the river spreads an 
unbroken and pellucid sheet, if the lake lifts a crystal 
floor swept clean of hoar-frost and pebble, then it is 
probably bare ground round about, and wheels are 
having their day, and the runner lies by for future 
use; and so, if neither stays to think of the poor 
man’s store, each is perpetually desiring his own, and 
is wishing for the other's displeasure, and the skater 
quotes every toboggan accident with a lively pity, 
and the sleigher is never quite of the opinion that 
the ‘‘ice is strong enough to bear.” 

Sut the wild exhilaration of slider or skater is 
almost enough to excuse his forgetfulness of every- 
thing else; it is no common phase of enjoyment, and 
almost all other emotions of pleasure are tame beside 
it. To be shod with those steel shoes and to know 
how to wear them is more than to wear any of the 
seven-league boots of fable, is to move through air 
aud space even without the encumbrance of wings; 
and to skate at night under an immense sky of clear 
star-glow, over wide stretches of ice, wheeling in 
great circles of airy motion, the wind sweeping by, 
the stars joining the wild whirl, the cold keen air 
bracing every nerve and muscle, all the blood spin- 
ning along the veins in a rush of joy, is to know a 
pleasure that belongs to none sailing a boat before 
the wind, no rider of the winuing horse of a race, no 
controller of a balloon in the clouds, no Afrit or 
Genie in the fields of fairy land. We understand, 
as we flash along, the wild spirit possessing Sintram 
in the dark Northern forests; we know how Berser- 
ker and Norseman moved on shore; we share the mo- 
tion of the planet in the daedal dance of stars; we are 
almost stars ourselves. And every boy on his sledge, 
too, coasting down the hill-sides, every high-flier on 
his toboggan, knows something of the conquering 
glee which inspired the skin-clad Cimbri when they 
slid down the snow fields of the Alps poised on their 
hollow shields, and hears again the rude sharp cries 
and calls, and sees the were-wolf in the eyes of the 
young savages flying by with their yellow locks 
streaming behind them. 

A different sort of pleasure is that of the sleigher; 
into it enters the power and capability of the horse, 
another and a living agency, and it is not all as one 
will aided only by a bit of steel or a bit of wood. 
The skater is a unit, independent of all the world, 
equal to himself; but the sleigher is only the burden 
drawn by his horse; the flight, the speed, is his 
horse's, not his own. It is, moreover, a milder and 





more gentle pleasure, even if often—owing to the ca- 
price of the horse or the other horse, the possibility 
of upsets, broken shafts, falling horses, and col- 
lisions—a more dangerous enjoyment than sliding 
or skating is; and it is taken in a more moderate 
manner and after a quieter fashion, and seems to be- 
long more to civilization, the others having still about 
them a sweet tang of the irresponsible savage life. 
But there are few enjoyments in life, for those who 
are well and strong enough to receive it, even if not 
well and strong enough for the fiercer exercise of sled 
and skate, superior to that afforded by a high-backed, 
high-shouldered sleigh, with a soapstone at the feet 
only just not hot enough to scorch the robes, with the 
warmest and closest of wraps, and with deep-piled 
furs tucked in all about, with a skilful and coura- 
geous driver, and with horses that love the jangle 
of the bells and feel as if they were the horses of 
Achilles. As you slip along a wide snowy country 
then, and have those you love beside you, or before 
you, or behind you, while the sense of the pleasure 
of all the rest brightens your own, full of the ex- 
hilaration, you feel that if the road led to the ends of 
the earth, and joined another to the moon, you would 
be ready to pay toll and follow it. And yet all the 
time you are warmed by the promise of the blazing 
fireside at the end of the trip, which gives to sleighing 
a domestic feature all its own. The dwellers under 
Southern suns, where magnolias give way to roses, 
and the rose only goes out of bloom to be followed 
by the pomegranate, and the pomegranate falls be- 
fore the breath of the jasmine, and the year steals by 
encircled by sunbeams and blossoms and strong heats, 
these people may know enervating luxury, and much 
love and possession of beauty, and may think them- 
selves boundlessly blest; but they never can know 
what it is to fly alone among the stars while yet 
warm with living, beating blood, as the skater does; 
and the maddest flight of an Arab mare over level 
deserts can give no hint to her rider of the joy of the 
sleigher with his bells, although his mare be much 
less fleet than the Arab, and although the Arab be 
the very mare which galloped through the Metidja to 
Abd-el-Kadr, and left the echo of his hoofs beating 
in Browning's verse. There is a pleasure akin to un- 
lovely pride in feeling that here in the reaches of our 
bleak North and Northwest—even although sleigh- 
ing and sliding and skating be doubtful matters 
along the seaboards—we have a pleasure that not all 
the balmy airs of the South can exceed, if they can 
really equal it. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITIES. 

R. JOHNSON once described Scotland as a place where 

every one had a mouthful of education, but no one 
a full meal. Theodore Parker borrowed the plrase to de- 
scribe the American people. It is only a few years since 
women, in particular, have obtained anything beyond the 
mouthful; or at least, if any one did obtain it, the thing 
was accomplished through a struggle which often cost 
something of the feminine graces. That time has passed 
away as by magic, so far as institutions of regular instruc- 
tion are concerned, for women ; and their chances of regu- 
lar training, though not yet equal with those of men, are 
being equalized. Butso great is the increase of population 
in this country that the provision of regular facilities does 
not keep pace with it; the number of college graduates 
especially is not so large, in proportion to the whole pop- 
ulation, as it once was. The supply of the full meal has 
slightly fallen off in that direction, but the distribution 
of the mouthful has enormously increased. Books and 
magazines have multiplied; the weekly paper often con- 
tains as much as a magazine, and perhaps by the self-same 
authors. Literary societies have increased, syndicates of 
publication have been organized, and great organizations 
like the Chautauqua Circle or the Society to Encourage 
Studies at Home have entered with vast vigor into the work 
of organizing the pursuit of knowledge and distributing 
the mouthfuls, while free public libraries are taking up the 
work and carrying it even a step farther. 

It may seem sometimes as if these great popular enter- 
prises, like all live institutions, exaggerated their own 
powers and claimed the importance only belonging to real 
universities. But we must remember that saying of Emer- 
son’s, that no man can do anything well who does not be- 
lieve his particular work to be, for the time, the centre of 
the universe. We must also remember that men are often 
personally more modest about their own enterprises than 
they seem to be when writing about them for publication. 
Moreover, it is not probable that any one is seriously pre- 
vented from going to the university or seeking wider oppor- 
tunities by accepting a Chautauqua Circle, for instance, 
as a substitute, while hundreds have doubtless been set on 
the path of higher instruction by that modest beginning. 
This is still more true of the free libraries which are rap- 
idly becoming the real “ people’s universities” of the land. 
They also have the advantage, not always belonging to the 
other universities, of bringing the pupil in contact with a 
personal influence. The librarian of old times has nearly 
disappeared—he whose main duty was to lock his treasures 
away from the world, and perhaps boast—as did the cus- 
todian of the great library at Blenheim, since dispersed by 
auction—that the cases had not been opened for ten years. 
The librarian of to-day is one whose first aim is to make 
his books useful, and who watches for an inquirer after 
knowledge as eagerly as any dealer in ready-made clothing 
after a customer—accosts him, leads him on, tempts him, 
and will not let him go until furnished with a garment. 
One approaches such a librarian as Mr. Spofford in the 
Congressional Library at Washington, or Mr.Greenu in the 





Public Library at Worcester, Massachusetts, not merely 
with the feeling that here is a man who can answer all 
your questions, but that he can also suggest the questions 
which you ought to ask. As Steele said that to love Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings was a liberal education, so it is an edu- 
cation merely to talk with such a librarian as this. If Pre- 
sident Garfield thought that any one who sat on one end 
of a log, and had President Hopkins at the other end, pos- 
sessed all the essentials of a university, so a library and a 
live librarian may well constitute the people’s university. 

In watching such an institution one may see how the 
library, beginning its work, as is now the custom, with the 
children in school, does not leave them, if they respond to 
its opportunities, until they become serious students and 
explorers. ‘The appetite for knowledge in children is, as 
Horace Mann long since pointed out, a thing as genuine 
and eager as the desire for food. I heard the other day of 
a little girl who stopped her father, just running for the 
plumber after a domestic casualty, and would not let him 
go till he had answered just two questions—how the mira- 
cles in the Bible were worked, and how condensed milk 
was made. Every parent has such children. The prob- 
lem of the good librarian, as of the good teacher, is to take 
such wandering interrogations and force them into the 
steady action of an intelligent mind. It is for this that he 
welcomes teachers and their classes to his library; for this 
that he sends laboriously, week after week, baskets of 
books to every public school-house in the town—emptying 
his shelves of books for the time, and even buying dupli- 
cates on some particular subject, as Asia, or the Gulf 
Stream, or the Zodiacal Light, or the Crusades. This is 
the systematic and collective work of mental feeding, but 
if we station ourselves by his side for an hour we shall 
watch the various applicants as they come in for their 
mouthfuls. Here, for instance, is a wall-painter who has a 
room to decorate, and wishes to see specimens of decorative 
painting. Here is an artist who has the legs of a table to 
carve; a marble-worker who wishes to see a lion in some 
particular posture; a wood-carver wishes to see an eagle. 

The librarian, having perhaps been asked just these ques- 
tions before, can place instantly befure these persons the 
books they need. Then comes a school-boy for informa- 
tion about the Suez Canal; a school-girl who asks for a 
description of the marriage ceremony between the Doge of 
Venice and the Adriatic Sea. A business man wishes the 
latest statistics of iron and steel; a delegation from a 
Jabor association desires books on the ownership of rail- 
roads by the State; a committee from a society of English- 
meu asks for different representations of St. George and 
the Dragon; a boy inquires about birds’ eggs; an anti- 
quarian about the Dark Day; a curious woman wishes to 
know just what a scallop shell is; a young traveller de- 
sires to read books about India, where he is going, and 
another wishes the best atlas of Servia. These are not 
imaginary inquiries, nor did I overhear them myself 
though I have heard or made many*like them—but they 
are all mentioned by Mr. 8. 8. Green, of Worcester, in his 
paper read before the librarians assembled at Philadelphia, 
October 4, 1876. They only represent what is going on all 
over the land in the free public libraries so rapidly multi- 
plying. ‘There are many who suppose these institutions to 
be merely circulating libraries of second-rate fiction, but 
they are rapidly becoming the people’s universities. 


a. W.. HL 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XVUL—LITTLE AILMENTS. 


PHYSICIAN recently published an article giving his idea of 

all that should be included in the duties of the family doctor 
of the future. This coming man was to know thoroughly the con- 
stitution and physical habits and idiosyncrasies of each of his pa- 
tients. He was to be on the alert with regard to each one, so as 
to perceive the earliest symptom of any disorder, and to treat it 
in time. The author of the sketch forbore to state the sum each 
family in his practice would be expected to contribute toward the 
support of the future physician. 

Pending the arrival of this phenomenon, who would seem to 
have to visit each member of his clientéle daily, the heads of fam- 
ilies are obliged to pay doctors’ bills in the prevailing fashion. In 
a large family or where there is much illness the fees mount up 


-with appalling rapidity, and the sum total is such as to make one 


pray fervently for good health. With the highest respect for the 
value of the physician, and with the strongest feeling in favor of 
calling him at the approach of a shadow of serious iliness, one 
may yet question whether there are not times when the mother 
might save herself money and the doctor trouble by a knowledge 
of how to treat the baby’s most trifling ailments. In addition to 
this consideration is that of the not uncommon emergencies when 
a physician is not attainable, and when a little skill on the mo- 
ther’s part might spare her child suffering and even danger. 

From the time the poor baby opens his eyes on this world he is 
the prey to various ills. Jaundice, sprue, “ red-gum,” scurf, colic, 
and half a dozen similar maladies are lying in wait for the little 
victim. Guarded by doctor and monthly nurse he has his first 
encounter with physical woes, and has generally fought his way 
through two or three of them before he is relinquished by his two 
protectors into the hands of bis mother. Enough of the enemies 
remain to keep her busy for some time to come in warding off 
their attacks. 

Colic is one of the woes that most afflict the young baby. Some 
lucky little wights are exempt from it after three months of age, 
but the six months limit is more common. Nurses protest that 
colic never does a baby any real injury, and that it is not worth 
while to worry over it. Although not disputing this, it yet cannot 
be anything but painful to a mother to see her child suffer, and 
that he does suffer no one can doubt who has witnessed the tor- 
tured writhings of an infant in a sharp attack of wind colic. There 
are various palliatives for this disonder, and they should be kept 
close at hand, A preparation of aniseseed is generally quite ef- 
ficacious, as is also gin; the jatter is given in the proportion of a 
half-teaspoonful of gin to two teaspoonfuls of hot water for a 
month-old baby. This dose may be repeated at the end of an 
hour if relief has not been gained. For a three-months-old infant 
a teaspoonful of gin may be mixed with three of hot water. 

As an external application for colic nothing is better than red 
flannel dipped in hot alcohol, wrung out and placed on the baby’s 
stomach and bowels as warm as he can bear it. The mother 
should test the heat by laying the flannel against her cheek or her 
naked arm. As permanent wear a spice plaster is admirable. 
This is compounded by stirring together « table-spoonful each of 
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ground ginger, allspice, mace, cloves, and cinnamon, and quilting 
this mixture between two folds of rather thin red flannel. The 
plaster should be large enough to cover the patient’s stomach and 
bowels. It should be moistened with alcohol before it is put on, 
and kept in place by a flannel band passed around the body. 

Milk crust is another one of the annoyances that trouble little 
babies. Tar soap is admirable in removing this deposit. The 
scalp should be well rubbed with the soup and the lather left to 
dry on. This softens and loosens the crust so that it may be 
removed with less difficulty. Another excellent remedy for this 
disorder is vaseline, and still another, sweet-oil beaten up with 
lime-water until the mixture is of the consistency of thick cream. 
Either of these ointments should be applied to the scalp at night 
and washed out in the morning with tar soap and warm water. 
A good deal of the scurf will come off in the washing, and the 
rest may be removed with very gentle use of a small comb or 
brush, All will not disappear at once, but after several anoint- 
ings the child’s head will generally be clean, 

Healthy babies often suffer from constipation, to the constant 
anxiety and worry of their mothers. 
not necessarily dangerous, but it entails serious consequences if 
it is neglected. Better than medicine for this are diet and such 
remedies as soap pencils or the gluten suppositories manufactured 
by the Health Food Company of New York, An occasional ene- 
ma of warm water and Castile soap, to which is added a little glyce- 
Children often 
they become able to take active exercise. 





Like colic, the complaint 1s 


this trouble as 
Rubbing of the abdo- 
men will sometimes stimulate the bowels to action. Children of 
two years old or over mnay have constipation corrected by fruit. 


rine, is also excellent. outgrow 


The juice of oranges or of perfectly ripe peaches, a little apple- 
sauce or the pulp of a baked apple, often proves of signal value in 
this affection. As a mild purgative half a teaspoonful of molas- 
ses mixed with as mucli sweet-oil is usually efficacious. 

The tendency to looseness of the bowels is not to be neglected. 
If it cannot be regulated by the diet, a pliysic ian should be called | 
in. In sudden and violent cases the mother may administer a half- | 

| 
| 





teaspoonful of paregoric for an infant under six months old, or a 
teaspoonful for a child over that age. A slight diarrhoea may 
often be checked by making the child fast. The irritation of the | 
stomach and bowels is caused by the food, and when the intestines | 
are allowed to become empty there is nothing there to renew the 
irritation. The perfect rest thus gained is most salutary: A child | 
suffering from a derangement of this sort is not apt to be hungry, | 
and he may be allowed to go without eating for from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, allaying his thirst now and then by a few spoon- 
fuls of boiled water. When eating is resumed it should be done 
gradually, that the stomach may not be overtaxed while it is still | 
weak from recent pain. | 

A simple cold in the head may be lessened, if not cured, by rub- | 
bing the bridge of the child’s nose and the space between his eye- 
brows with vaseline or mutton tallow. The soles of his feet should 
also be anointed and the feet well toasted before the child goes to | 
bed. A little vaseline may be melted in a teaspoon and poured 
up the child’s nostrils, if he is too young to snuff it up. 
hoarseness or croupiness the chest and throat be 
with vaseline, and a piece of flannel well greased with it 
over the bronchial tubes and the lungs 





For 
rubbed 


may 
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In a sudden attack of 


croup, ipecac and alum may be given in the proportion of a good 
pinch of the powdered alum to a teaspoonful of the ipecae. This 


dose should be repeated every fifteen minutes until the child vorm- 
its. 
twenty minutes, until the hoarseness is relieved or vomiting ensues, 


For a mere threatening of croup, fifteen drops of ipecae every 


will often prove efficacious in che cking the attack at the outset. 
hot 
Frequent bathing with milk and water and powdering | 


Prickly-heat is one of the baby’s most irritating trials in 
weather. 


with talcum will help to cool the skin and allay the itching. 

The many woes that wait upon teething are past enumeration. | 
Tooth rash and bowel trouble are among the most common, unless 
we @Xxcé pt the pain caused bY the swollen, ae hing cums, Relic f | 


is often afforded by having the gums lanced, but the home prae- 





titioner should never resort to the cruelty of rubbing the teeth 
through with a thimble. This, by lacerating and abrading the | 
gums, adds to the child’s sufferings. In extreme cases, where | 
teething or its attendant maladies lead to convulsions, the baby | 
should be placed at once in a bath heated to a temperature of one | 
hundred, and a doctor sent for without delay. Indeed, whenever 
the mother is in doubt as to how to treat a cause, she should run no 
risk by hesitation, but call in a physician. Experience and her 
judgment will soon teach Ler when such a step is unnecessary, 
NEW YORK FASHIONS. 

INNER gowns to be worn all through Lent are made without 
I trains, the short skirt just resting on the floor, and its fabric 
being very simply draped on the foundation skirt. Brocade of 
antique design in soft light shades of pink, yellow, or Nile green 
is used for the skirt, with its only relief a double jabot of mousse- 
line de soie, with embroidered edges, placed down one side or in | 
front, as best suits the manner of draping The half-low round | 





corsage and sleeves are then made entirely of the silk muslin laid 
in fine pleats, somewhat in accordion style, and a soft wide belt of 
China crape doubled and fringed at the ends is passed broadly 
around the waist and hangs in loops and ends far back on the left 
side. Such gowns are prettily made up of the light brocaded taf- 
feta silks, the ground pale pink strewn with small yellow roses 
and green leaves brocaded to imitate embroidery. A pink silk 
muslin jabot in double row of shells down the right side has its 
edges mitred and widely wrought with pink. Pleated pink silk 
muslin forms the round waist, and the China crape sash which 
falls on the left side is of the green shade in the leaves of the 
brocade, completing an artistic combination of the rose aud green 
shades now so much in favor. 

Other gowns are of black net fashioned with a stylish simplici- 
ty that makes them suitable not only for dinners during the win- 
ter, but as afternoon and visiting dresses throughout the spring 
and summer. The net chosen for these is Chantilly, with small 
open dots at near intervals in preference to the large thick dots 
lately worn, and the under-dress is of black merveilleux or of sat- 
in surah. The bodice is high in the neck and round at the waist, 
being made entirely of small pleats of the net gathered at the 
waist line over the satin lining and curving out gracefully to the 
top. The skirt has the net slightly draped as a square-cornered 
tablier and straight full back breadths, mounted on the satin foun- 
dation skirt, which also has a foot flounce of scalloped lace to sup- 
port the net skirt. Full pleated sleeves are in the bodice. Green 
with gold forms most effective garniture for these black dresses ; 
thus Chartreuse green velvet in upturned points edged with gold 
beads crosses the tablier at the foot and trims it on each side up 
to the w The high standing collar is of green velvet nearly 
covered with gold galloon, and there are military epaulettes entire- 
ly of the gilt reaching from the collar to the high tops of the 
sleeves; small velvet cuffs turn back from the hands and flare 
outward. A sash of Chartreuse green China crape, doubled and 
finished with gold tassels, is tied around the waist to conceal the 
joining of skirt and waist, then hangs in a wide loop and long 
ends in the back. If a low waist is added for dinner parties, the 
neck is half-high in V shape, with revers of the green velvet from 
the shoulders tapering to cross in front, and the short transparent 
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sleeves are edged with velvet points. With high net corsages a 
double jabot of net or lisse or silk muslin with embroidered scal- 
loped edge is put down the front where the waist closes, 

If trains are insisted upon, they must be very soft trains that 
follow every motion of the wearer; instead of being mounted upon 
a formidable trained foundation of crinoline, they are merely faced 
with silk, and the foundation skirt at the back is only of walking 
length, and is usually of muslin with lace flounces. Furs, espe- 
cially the dark brown furs, border light yellow or green trains of 
satin or of peau de soje, and also extend up the front and sides, and 
possibly across the foot of the white satin petticoat which appears 
as the front of the whole. Gold galloon in Russian designs of 
corner pieces and sides accompanies these fur bands on rich gowhs. 
Jonquil yellow and green satin are combined in one dress with 
wolverene fur as the border, and the pointed waist is trimmed with 
point d’Alencgon lace. A reception dress of yellow peau de soie 1s 
cut in princesse style in the back, with white satin petticoat front 
edged with fur beaver and metallic embroidery. An artistic fin- 
ish is given to this dress by picturesque hanging sleeves and sash 
of greenish white China crape. This design will be used for wed- 
ding gowns to be worn after Easter. 

Long coats of shot silk with raised velvet figures are trimmed 
with black lace in widths that reach from the neck to the foot, 
and are to be worn in the spring over black lace skirts. An ele- 
gant model is of beige and réséda changeable silk with réséda vel- 
vet figures in dots. Chantilly lace is pleated down the back and 
front; sleeves of lace and a pleated lace collar, with some jet fringe 
on the sides of the skirt, complete this tasteful over-dress. 

Spring dresses for the street will be made of dark wool serge 
trimmed with black open-patterned galloon as a border and vest 
placed over light cloth of a color contrasting to that of the serge. 
Thus dark bine serge will have light tan-colored cloth with it, 
showing through the openings of black cord galloon. The full 
straight skirt of the serge has its back breadths caught back by 
strapped pieces high on the sides, while the foot of the front and 
a Space up each side is of the black gimp over tan cloth. The 
bodice, closely fitted behind and whaleboned, rounds out (without 
pleats) on the slight tournure, and is bordered with the black and 
tan. The fronts fall loose like a jacket, with wide revers of the 
serge opening over a wide vest of tan cloth covered with black 
gimp, and crossed at the waist with a black moiré sash. His 
standing collar of the light cloth showing through black gimp. 

Piuk with black is a favorite combination of colors that will con- 
tinue into the summer for various dresses ; thus there are Watteau 
matinée gowns of pink silk striped with white lines, and trimmed 
with black watered ribbon set on in a point behind at the top of 
the Watteau pleat, then drawn down to the sides at the waist line 
and tied in front as a belt, with ends hanging to the floor. India 
silks for summer dresses have the ground pink with black outline 
figures, leaves, or flowers. 





There are also theatre gowns (worn 
without bonnets by young ladies in theatre parties) that have a 
waist of pink China crape, full in the shoulders and sleeves, with 
turned-down pleated collar, and a skirt of black Chantilly lace 
held around the waist by a wide black moiré sash. é 

Spring cashmeres of delicate gray, réséda, fawn, and rush green 
shades are elaborately embroidered in colored silks and metals 
on the draped front of the corsage and skirt. Vines of flowers 
form a border for the foot and sides of the skirt, while small 
rose-buds, leaves, and sprays are wrought in natural colors all over 
the trimmed breadths. The waist of cashmere is over a pointed 
lining, on which it is di iped to show no darts, the embroidered 
part extending in a single piece across to the left side and thence 
to the long point, where it is met by a girdle of ombré ribbon. 
The back has the embroidery in a point down to the waist line, 
and the skirt hooks there above the edge. The sleeves are full 
over a coat sleeve lining, with draped folds of the embroidery at 
the top and at the wrists, where an embroidered band is set under 
like an under-sleeve and held by a small ombré bow. The skirt 
is straight behind and very full, with very short steels and no 
pad bustle. j ; 

Very sheer woollen stuffs for spring and summer gowns are 
woven sleazily in straight threads like veiling and bunting, and 
there ave also many canvas-like goods as well as heavier twilled 


serges, 





Plain colors, blocks, checks, and stripes are in these new 
Tobacco brown and tan-colored woollens are brightened 
by Scotch plaid sashes of silk surah with fringe ravelled out, or 
else of knotted silk of all the colors across the ends. 


fabrics, 


Sometimes 
a breadth of the gay plaid silk is inserted down the right side of 
the skirt and fringed across the foot, and there is a gathered plas- 
tron or vest and cuffs to match. A full puff of this silk like an 
under-sleeve is in the wool sleeves, and a narrow cuff or band of 
velvet is at the wrist. 

Summer camel’s-hair of a stvlish color is bordered with embroid 
ery like cut-work, where the design is wrought on the goods and 
the material between cut out. Vandyck designs of this open- 
work are used with the points turned upward across the foot of 
the front of the skirt, up the sides, and on the corsage. Thus a 
chaudron camel’s-hair dress has the bodice lapped in front and 
bluntly pointed, with the high collar and a point below it cut out 
in vandykes of open design wrought with silks of the same shade. 
Other gowns of a thin mohair fabric in shot beige and rose-color, 
or green with brown, have the entire waist and sleeves of this 
open embroidery, showing a silk lining beneath, while the full 
skirt has a border twenty inches deep all around of the same 
showy work. The Seotch plaid silk sash is a feature of these 
dresses also, that on the chaudron wool forming the whoie dra- 
pery of the back, and being of very soft light colors—a fawn 
ground with old-rose, and lines of pale blue, a touch of green, and 
eome light bars of the chaudron of the dress. 

Blocks two inches square are in many of the light spring wool- 
lens in most varied coloring, forming sometimes the entire gown, 
and in other cases only part of the over-dress and a breadth of the 
skirt, or else the entire skirt is of the blocked wool, with plain 
wool for the redingote or the jacket-basque. A pretty model of 
twilled wool has old-rose blocks alternating with cream white 
blocks for the side draperies of an old-rose polonaise, also for 
folds on the bust and at the tops of the sleeves, while the skirt is 
plain old-rose wool, except a part of a blocked breadth in the 
middle of the back, which the polonaise discloses. Other blocked 
wools are a mélange of three different colors throughout, with one 





of these colors prominent in each block, as mixed squares of gray- 
ish blue, old-rose, and be 





ige have their colors so differently blend- 
ed that in one block a blue tone prevails, in the next rose, and 
the third is beige in tone. Such stuffs, on account of their bold 
design, are very simply made, with a round basque and full skirt, 
and the novel fancy is to introduce velvet bands around the skirt 
in heading or ¢rou-trou fashion, by cutting slits in the fabric and 
drawing the velvet through them. 

Black open-patterned gimp will remain a fashionable garniture 
for bengaline and armure silk gowns, appearing as a girdle and 
plastron or vest on the corsage, also as a collar and wristbands, 
with a broad border for trimming the foot of the skirt. Chaudron, 
gray, tan-color, and green bengaline dresses are especially effective 
with these touches of black for their garniture. 

Mottled borders of color are woven in silk reps on black serge 
dresses that are made up in combination with bengaline or faille 
the color of the border, whether green, red, or fawn. The silk 
forms the lower skirt, which is simply hemmed at the foot, and 
tucked lengthwise at the top om the sides and front, The black 





wool then forms the polonaise, with the border in lengthwise rows 





on its loug back drapery and across the frout, where a knotted 
fringe is added to the edges. 

The genuine mutton-leg sleeves, much larger than those new 
worn, are on new spring dresses, with their fulness extending be- 
low the elbow, and met there by a flat pleating of silk, below which 
is a narrow cuff of velvet made to roll back and outward from the 
wrists, as if wired. A fancy for turning the hem of lower skirts 
up on the right side is also seen again on light woollen dresses. 
The lapped double-breasted waists of some new gowns are lapped 


from shoulder to shoulder, then tapered to the waist in one piece 





in the old-fashioned way, while others retain the winter style of 
pleatings from each shoulder, tapering narrower over the bust to 
meet at the waist line; these pleatings may still be made of 
ferent fabrics, one side of the front being of silk, perhaps also of 
i different color from the wool wl lrapes the other side rl 


elaborately draped front of the corsage remains a feature in new 


gowns that are otherwise fashioned with studied s 


thi piteity 
For early spring ave 


long cloaks of faced cloth trimmed with 
Persian-colored tinsel embroidery done in the vandyke points now 


in such favor, and lined throughout with striped silk or with shot 
ah. nd gray ¢ 
these cloaks, and they are shaped | 


ike 


SILK Sul Fawn a “ oths are the coiors most 


seen in 
the Russian cireular, with 
fitted to the 


, to which some ful 


fronts, while the bi 


waist by two broad forms (without side forms) 


the arms under the loose ick is 


ness is added below. The fancy for ombré trimmings is seen also 
on these cloaks, where narrow braid is arranged in rows ranging 
through six or seven shades of one color from its lightest to its 
darkest shade. This is especially effective in borders of gray 


braid with threads of silver betwee 


Black armure silks in the finely dotted rovale patterns are made 
shaped 


tilla fronts, and are combined with open jet 


up in spring wraps that ave jacket behind with loose man- 


signs, the Jet appearing alse as a plastron aud somet 
sleeves, while lave is deeply 
down the front. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. Kare Reinry 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & Co 


& Tayior; and Srern Brorurrs. 


pleated for a collar 


- Lox 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. C. A. Henperson, who has. been in the British cor 


nsuiar sere 


vice since 1858, seventeen of these thirty years having been passed 


in Boston, says that the principal part of his official duties is 
hunt up lost relatives and hei 


Lo 
rs to estates, mail brings 


Eve V 
him letters from England inquiring after some relative 
migrated to this country Whether the 


who has 


missing person settled in 

Massachusetts or California the inquirer seldom knows, and looks 
to Mr. Henderson to do the work of discov 

Edward Everett Hale lives in one of those delightful old 

homesteads found nowhere in such perfection as around Boston. 


It is in the Roxbury d 
old Boston merchant 





t, and was by David Goddard, an 


It lias only been in Mr. Hale’s possession 





for the past eighteen years or so The appearance of the house 
is a cross between a Greek temple and bank The por- 
ticO rool rans up to the top of the house, a id Is 8 ipported by 
heavy [onic columns. The rooms are al large and al y, ALL ¢ oni 
fort Is stamped on everything outside and in ; 


—Mrs. Henry V 


financier, Is the 


, the wile of the famous Germa i-American 








iaughter of William Lloyd Ga 


Villard, although not more than forty-five years of age, has a son 


at Harvard and a daughter just 
All the Villard family 
daughters, but the financier himself, who pulls the bow across the 
*cello strings with no little ability 


ready to make tier first bow in 


society. are musical, not only the sons and 


lhe daughter plays the vic 


—Miss Fabian, a devoted little English woman, passed throu 


aT 
New York recently on her way to the Sandwich Islands, where sh 
is golIng asa volunteer nurse to the le per ¢ olony it Molokai Slie 
knows that she can never come back to her frien is, but she felt 


that duty called her to that terrible spot, ind she has followed its 
call with perfect cheerlulness, 

—The industrial school founded as a memorial to the late Mrs. 
Astor in Mott Street, New York, has been 


A feature of the school is to teach girls to t 


like 


John Jacob formally 
opened, care oL 


Thev are tu ight to cook, 
Miss Emily Huntington is 
at the head of a similar school on Tompk 


their own homes after they are married. 
wash, and iron, and to be economical 


There is 





still another on University Place, of whicl 





the leading spirit. 
—Mr. Blaine has leased the Seward house in Washington for 
term OL years, 


This house was originally built half a c 


by Commodore Rogers. After his death it 


became t boarding 
house, and then a club-house. General Sickles shot Philip Barton 
Key in front of its door, and it was also in this louse that Seere 
tary Seward and his son were stabbed. The house stands t 
site of a graveyard, and its memories are anythi ’ ert 
Mr. Blaine will try to liven it up with paint and paper, but 





scent of the roses will remain with it still. 

—R. H. Stoddard, the poet, has recently had a cataract removed 
from his eve, which is the second time he has submitted to that 
trving operation. Besides these two misfortunes, which 


would be 


enough to crush most men, he is a victim to inflammatory rhe 


matism, and has been unable to use his riglit hand for years. All 
the graceful verses and vigorous prose he has written of late have 
been put upon paper with his left hand. His manuscript is writ- 
ten in a very small and apparently illegible hand, but the compos- 
itors have little trouble with it 

Vice-President-eleet Morton has bought the house of Be l, 
of telephone fame, in Washington, for $125,000, and will spend 
$25,000 in fitting it up for the four years’ campaign Mr. Morton 
has rented a house for $500 for inauguration week, so that he 
may have a place to entertain his guests, as his own house will 


not be ready by that time 

—Mrs. Neliie Brown Mitchell, the colored prima donna, has 
recently returned from a trip to the South, where she reports the 
people of her race to be making much greater pre 
the North. Robe t R ( hureh, a colored Inan, owls, she Savs, one 
of the finest hotels in Memphis, and he 


houses besides. 





at 


Ss than 





is the owner of sixty 
Ilis check is said to be 





good for 

— Professor Brainerd G. Smith, of the Department of Journalism 
of Cornell University, is very much encouraged by his success 
thus far. He says that the only trouble with the experiment is in 
He does 
not propose to graduate editors, but he is simply sifting the uni- 
versity to find men with the journalistic knack. 
such now in his class. 

—The President and Mrs. Cleveland paid a flying visit to New 
York recently for the practigal purpose of house-hunting. They 
spent one entire day in going in and out of houses and up and down 
flats, and after all saw nothing that exactly suited them, Seere- 
tary of the Treasury Fairchild has just bought a house in Clinton 
Place that may be inducement to bring the President and his 
wife to the region of North Washington Square. As the matter 
how stands, it is more than likely that they will occupy a suite of 
rooms at the Victoria for the winter, and in the mean time they 
will look out for something in the way of a house that exactly suits 
them. The President expects to be at his desk in his New York 
office on March 5th. 


the minds of those who fail to understand his project. 


He has nineteen 


some 
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{1 PRETTY BED- 
ROOM AT SMALL 
COST. 


§ the energetic little 
wife of a certain 
clergyman wished to 
ve her young daugh- 
ter, upon her return 
from boarding-school, 
a bedroom to herself. 
The limits of the rec- 
tory admitted of the 
room, but the limits of 
the rector’s purse did 
not admit of any large 
outlay for furnishing 
it. But Mrs. Stanley 
put her wits and her 
fingers to work, and 
the result was a very 
irming bit of fresh- 
ness, and quaint, old 
fashioned simplicity 

The prevailing tint 
of the walls was a soft 
old blu The floor 
was covered with straw 
matting. Almost ev- 
erything else in the 
room was of spotless 
white. The little bed 
in the corner had tent 
shaped draperies of 
dimity; the window 
was curtained with the 
same Opposite the 
door stood a dainty 
toilet-table, the dimity 
hangings concealing 
the frame of the glass 
The roomy wash-stand 
also wore a similar 
adress, 

Mrs. Stanley gave 
this little account of 
her labors 

“| consider the 
dressing - table and 
vash-stand my master- 
piece Ny she said 
bought two kitchen 
deal tables for ninety 





G1RL FROM 5 TO 


Back, see Page 177.] 
id description see Sup- 
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., Figs. 37-47, 








sack OF Srripep Woo. 
ING Dress, Fie. 3, Pace 
For description see Supplement. 





front I sewed rings to 
run on a wire which 
hooks into the eyes. 
So it can be slipped 
aside, you see, and 
makes the space un- 
derneath available for 
the foot-bath and wa- 
ter can. The two end 
pieces of the valance 
are simply run on a 
drawing-string and tied 
to the eyes. Over the 
top I laid a piece of 
white enamelled cloth, 
and over that I spread 
a large towel; the two 
ends which hang down 
my eldest daughter 
worked with — blue, 
This blue and white 
crockery, which cost 
three dollars for the 
entire set, completes 
my wash-stand, 

“The dressing-table 
I treated in the same 
way, except that in- 
stead of enamelled 
cloth I covered the top 
with dimity. Then I 
hung the mirror over 
it, and draped the 
frame with dimity. It 
looks a little bare now, 
but there is to be a 
box for the top, cover- 
ed with muslin lined 
with blue silesia. That 
will hold all the toilet 
articles that cannot be 
arranged ornamentally 
on the table. There 
will also be a pin-cush- 
ion to correspond. 

“The bedstead was 
a cheap iron one, green 
in its unripe state, but 
I bought a little white 
enamel paint and 
painted the frame, and 
put a dimity valance 
across the front. Then 





: on 
cents aoe e. — I screwed to the wall, 
are alike, except tha 7 y means ¢ bracke 
from the wash-stand I Jacket-Bopice ror Deat-Torcerte, ” nie ae 1 — 

= ee a : 7 é ce ri TO - 
sawed off the extend Ewproiperep Monocrau.—K. 'T. For description see Supplement. — 


ing ledge at each end, 

making it an inch or 

two shorter I then screwed 
two eves into the front, one at 
each end, and one on each end 
close to the back. I made my 
dimity valance in three divis- 
ions. To the piece for the 
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Fig. 2.—CoL_aR WITH 


Fig. 1.—CoLLar wits 
PLASTRON,. 


PLASTRON, 
For description see Supplement. 
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Emproiperrp Carp Case. Fig. 1.—Casnvere Hovse Dress. Fig. 2.—Cookine APRON. Kry Case. 
For description see Supplement For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 65-67, For description see Supplement, 
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stick, painted white, so that it extends out across the middle of 
the bed. Over this I hung my long straight dimity drapery, let- 
ting it fall over the head and foot. It would, of course, have 
required less material to make slip covers of dimity to fit over the 
head and foot frames, but I wanted the hangings, and indulged 
myself so far. 

“ Now admire my corner closet. A carpenter put it up for me 
ina very short time and at small expense. There are two boards 
furnished with clothes-hooks, fastened to the wall and meeting in 
the corner. Resting on these is a triangular board for the top. 
Another triangular board of the same size rests on the base 
board and forms the floor of 
the closet. These, of course, 
are secured in their places. 
When the carpenter had 
done his part I tacked a piece 
of blue and white chintz in 
pleats to the top board for a 
curtain. 

“T had to buy the little 
rocking-chair, and got the 
very cheapest light table I 
could find, and my daughter 
worked a linen cover for it. 

“T also bought a second- 
hand bureau. It was very 
much defaced, and therefore 
did not cost much. I took 
out the mirror, which gave 
me the glass for my toilette 
table. Then by removing 
the framework and painting 
the rest with white enamel 
paint I have quite a respect- 
able little chest of drawers. 
My daughter will spread a 
searf over the top, and ar- 
range her books, ete., upon it. 

“Of course it would have 
been less trouble to buv a 
cheap set of cottage furniture 
out and out, but unless I had 

contented myself with the 
very poorest kind it would 
have cost than this, 
and the would still 
have looked bare and com- 
fortless. The dimity can al- 
ways be kept fresh and 
dainty, for it is all arranged 


more 
room 


Fig. 2.—Back or CLorn AND 
Marecassé Costume, Fig. 1. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—C.Lora Costume wirn Fearaer Trotmine.—Fronv, 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-8. 
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For description see Supplement. 


CasuMErRE Dress. 


AneGLe CHair with Emprorperep Sear. 
For design and description see Supplement, No, X., Fig. 68. 


APRON FOR GirL FRoM 4 10 6 YEARS OLD 
3aCK AND Fronv 
For pattern and description see Suppl.,No. IV., Figs, 26 and 27 
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so that it can be taken down and put up with v2ry little trouble 
and it is all in straight i 
That is the advantage of using dimity.” 


pieces which can go into a common wash- 





TTDI ATT DING 
TURKISH COURTSHIP. 
Bb ioe convenient are a mother and her clique of confidential 
friends when a young man in Turkey fee attained 
sufficient age and wisdom to take unto himself a wife. The th 
having duly intimated his wishes to materfamilias, she and 
siping comrades 


upon a tour of 


ls that he has 





her gos 
t fort} 
& torth 





nspection 





s of their a 
b 


among familie 
quaintance, where may 
interviewed damsels_ of 
beauty and substantial 
charms. 


No roundabout 


fashion 








have these busy go-bé 
tweens, neither are they 
har ed by limitations of 
polite soe V £ once 
make known the I of 
their missior ind ask ) 
St tl youl wi en ot 
the household. Coffee is 
brought in, and as they sip 
keen-eyed criticism alter 
hates with aside remarks 


and much head-noddir 


f 
i 


reference havir 
intimated, guests and | 
ess are left to themselves 
Now 


as to 


come many inquiries 


health, age 


a 


| 
plishments 
dowry; these ben satis 


factorily settled, the mo 


ther of the maiden 





press her mind, and q 
tions are put touching the 
aspiring s Is he a 
man of w Does he 
tand well ame r his com- 
rades ? Has he means of 
his own? The mother’s 
return is anxiously await 
Fig. 2.—Back or CLorn Costume ed If replies are satis 


factory, she makes a second 


Fig. 1, 


mn see Sup- 
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For pattern and descripti 
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BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avruor or “ Her Deanvst For,” * Tur Woote o't,” 
“Maip, Wire, on Wripow,” Fro 


CHAPTER XI 

A NEW PHASE.’ 

“ AY N interval of three weeks— six months—ten 
Pe years,” as the case may be—“ is supposed 
to have elapsed since the last act.” This is a 


very commonly used expression in play-bills, and 
there seems no just cause or impediment why a 


“ 


story-teller should not avail himself of the same 
device to waft the patient reader over an un- 
eventful period, during which the hero or heroine 
has been ¢ 
the ebb and flow of harrowing adventures and 
moving 

It was, then, more than two years since the last 


anted a “breathing space” between 
incidents 
chapter, and a still eold day at the end of Feb- 


in one of the 
The dank hedges 


ruary still and somewhat dan p- 
midland shires—sav Clavshire 
ind sodden fields had a melancholy aspect, which 
iple of horsemen who were 
ieir jaded, much-splashed horses along 


seemed to affect a ec 
walking tl 
a narrow road, or rather lane, which led between 
a stretch of pasture-land on one side and a 
ploughed fic The red coats and 
top-} iberally besprinkled with 


yp-boots of both were 


on the other 





} 1; even their hats had not quite escaped, 
Their steeds hung their heads and moved Jan 
guidly ; both horses and riders had evidently had 
a hard day’s work. Presently the road sloped 

mewhat steeply to a hollow sheltered at one 
side by a steep bank overgrown with brushwood 
and large trees. The eountry behind the hunts 
men was rather flat and very open, but from this 
pon t it became broken and wooded, sloping erad 


of low blue hills 





ually up toward a distant range 





“Ha, you blundering idiot !° exclaimed the elder 


of the two men, pulling up his horse, a powerful 


ginning of the de 





roan, as he stumbled at the 
scent. Hewas a big, heavy man with a red face, 
thick gray mustache, and sina l, angry looking 
eves as He'll break my neck some day ” 
“Don’t take away his character,” returned his 
companion, laughing. ‘ Remember he has had 
a hard run, and you are not a feather-weight.” 
The speaker was tall (judging from the length of 
the well-shaped leg which lay close against his 
horse's side ), lave 
strong face was tanned to swarthiness by expos- 
ure to wind and weather; 
deep-set dark eves and long, nearly black mus- 





framed, and bony; his plain 
moreover, a pair of 


tache showed that he had been no fair, ruddy 
youth to begin with 

‘No, by Jove!” exclaimed the first speaker. “1 
don’t understand how it is that I grow so infer 
nally stout 
and live most temperately.” 


] am sure I take exercise enough, 


“Exercise! Yes, for tive or six months; the 
rest of the twelve you do nothing. And as to 
living temperately, what with a solid breakfast, a 
heavy luncheon, and a serious dinner, you manage 
to consume a good deal in the twenty-four hours.” 

“Come, De Burgh! Hang it, I rarely eat 
lunch.” 

“Only when you can get it. Say two hundred 
and ninety times out of the three hundred and 
sixty-five days of the year.” 

*T admit nothing of the sort. The fact is, what 
I eat goes into a good skin. Now you might 
cram the year round and be a bag of bones at 
the end of it.” 

“Thank God for all his mercies,” replied De 
Burgh. “The fact is, you are a spoiled favorite 
of fortune, and in addition to all the good things 
you have inherited you pick up a charming wife 
who spoils you and coddles you in a way to make 
the mouth of an unfortunate devil like myself 
water with envy.” 

None of that nonsense, De Burgh,” compla- 
“The heart of a benedict knoweth its 
own bitterness, though I can’t complain much, 
If you hadn’t been the reckless rowé vou are, you 
might have been as well off as myself.” 

De Burgh laughed. “You see, I never cared 
for domestic bliss. I hate fetters of every de- 
scription, and I Jay the ruin of my morals to the 
score of that immortal old relative of mine who 
persists in keeping me out of my heritage. The 
conviction that you are always sure of an estate, 
and possibly thirty thousand a year, has a terri- 
ble effect on one’s character.” 

‘If you had stuck to the Service you'd have 
been high up by this time, with the reputation 
you made in the Mutiny time, for you were little 
more than a boy then.” 

“Ay, orlow down! Notthat I should have much 
to regret if I were. I have had a lot of enjoy- 
ment out of life, however, but at present I am 
coming to the end of my tether. I am afraid Pll 
have to sell the few acres that ave left to me, 
and if that gets to the Baron’s ears, good-by to 
my chance of his bequeathing me the fortune he 
has managed to scrape together between wind- 
falls and lucky investments. The late Baroness 
had a pot of money, you know.” 

“T know there’s not much property to go with 
the title.” 

“A beggarly five thousand a vear. IT say, Or- 
monde, are you disposed for a good thing? Lend 
me three thousand on’good security? Six percent., 
old man!” 

“T am not so disposed, my dear fellow! I 
have a wife and my boy to think of now.” 

“Exactly,” returned the other, with a sneer. 
“You have a new edition of Colonel Ormonde’s 
precious self,” 

‘Oh, vour sneers don’t touch me! You alw ays 
had your humors ; still Lam willing to help a kins- 
man, and I will give you a chance if you like. 


cently 


* Begun in Hargrer’s Bazan No. 52, Vol. XXL. 
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| What do you say to a rich young wife—none of | 


A CROOKED PATH? | soeroied sticks?” 

















“It’s an awful remedy for one’s financial dis- 
ease, to mortgage one’s self instead of one’s prop- 
erty ; still I suppose PIL have to come to it. Who 
is the proposed mortge 

“ My wife's sister.” 

“Oh!” 

The tone of this “Oh!” was in some unac- 
countable way offensive to Colonel Ormonde. 
“Miss Liddell comes of a very good old county 





family, I can tell you,” he said, quickly ; “a branch 
of the Somerset Liddells; and when I saw her last 
she was the making of an uncommon fine wo- 
man.” 

“But your wife was a Mrs. Liddell, was she 
not ?” 

“Yes. This girl is her sister-in-law, really, 
but Mrs. Ormonde looks on her as a sister.” 

“Hum! She Aas the cash? I suppose you 
know all about it?” 

“ Well, ves, you may be sure of sixty or seventy 
thonsand, which would keep you going till Lord 
de Burgh joins the majority.” 

“Yes, that might do; so ‘ trot her out. 

“She is coming to stay with us in a week or 
two, before the hunting is quite over, so you will 
be down here still.” 

‘IT suspect I shall. The lease of the lodge 
won't be out till next September, and I may as 
well stay there as anywhere.” 

* Katherine Liddell is quite unencumbered ; she 
has neither father nor mother, nor near relation 
of any kind; in fact Mrs. Ormonde and myself 
are her next friends, and in a few weeks she will 
be of age.” 


* All verv favorable for her,’ 


.” 


said De Burgh, 
His tones were 
deep and harsh, and though unmistakably one of 
the ““upper ten,” there was a degree of rough- 
ness in his style, which, however, did not prevent 
him from being rather a favorite with women, 
who always seemed to find his attentions pecul- 
iarly flattering 

“Come,” cried Ormonde, “let us push on. I 
am getting chilled to the bone, and we are late 
enough already.” 

He touched his horse with the spur, and both 
riders urged their steeds to a trot. Turning a 
bend of the road, they came suddenly upon a young 
lady accompanied by two little bovs,in smart vel- 
vet suits. They were walking in the direction of 
Castleford—walking so smartly that the smaller 
of the two boys went ata trot. “ Hullo!” cried 
Colonel Ormonde, pulling up for an instant. 
“What are you doing here ? I hope the baby 


in his careless, commanding way. 


has not been out so late ?” 
3aby has gone to drive with mother,” cho- 
russed the boys, eagerly, as if a little awed. 

‘Allright! Time vou were home too,” and he 
spurred after De Burgh 

* Mrs. Ormonde’s boys 2” asked the latter. 

“Yes: have you never seen them ?” 

“T knew they existed, but I cannot say I ever 
beheld them before.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Ormonde never bores people with 
her brats.” 

“ After they are out of infancy,” returned the 
other, dryly. 

A remark which helped to “rile’’ Colonel Or 
monde, and he said little more till they reached 
their destination, and both retired to enjoy the 
luxury of a bath before dressing for dinner. 

John de Burgh was a distant relation of Or 
monde’s, but having been thrown together a good 
deal, they seemed nearer of kin than they really 
were. De Burgh was somewhat overbearing, and 
dominated Colonel Ormonde considerably. He 
was also somewhat lawless by nature, hating 
restraint and intent upon his own pleasure. The 
discipline of military life, light as it is to an offi- 
cer, became intolerable to him when the excite- 
ment and danger of real warfare were past, and 
he resigned his commission to follow his own 
sweet will. 

Ultimately he became renowned as a crack 
rider, and one of the best steeple chase jockeys 
on the turf in all competitions between gentle 
men, 

Mrs. Ormonde considered him quite an impor- 
tant personage, heir to an old title, and first or 
second cousin to a host of peers. It took many 
a day to accustom her to think of her husband’s 


connections without a sense of pride and exulta- 
tion, at which Ormonde laughed heartily when- 
ever he perceived it. On his side De Burgh 
thought her a very pretty little toy, quite amus 
ing with her small airs and graces and assump- 
tion of fine-ladyism, and he showed her a good 
deal of indolent attention, at which her husband 
was rather flattered 

The rector of the parish and one or two officers 
of Colonel Ormonde’s old regiment, which hap- 
pened to be quartered at a manufacturing town 
a few miles distant, made up the party at dinner 
that evening, and afterward they dropped off one 
by one to*the billiard-room, till Mrs, Ormonde 
and De Burgh found themselves /éte-@-téle. 

“Do you wear black every night because it 
suits vou down to the ground?” he asked, after 
very deliberately examining her from head to 
foot, when he had thrown down a newspaper he 
had been scanning 

“No; [amin mourning. Don’t you see I have 
only black lace and jet, and a little crape ?”’ 

“Ah! and that constitutes mourning, eh ? 
Well, there is very little mourning in your laugh- 
Who is dead ?” 


ing eyes. 

“My mother-in-law. 

“Your mother-in-law! I didn’t know Or- 
monde—”’ 

“T mean Mrs. Liddell; and I am quite sorry 
for her; she was wonderfully fond of me, and 
very kind.” 

“Why, what an angel you must be to fas 
cinate a belle-mére! Then the dear departed 
must be the mother of that Miss Liddell] whom 
Ormonde was recommending to me this after- 
noon ?” ; 











you would, 





“Who—my husband? How silly! She would 
not suit you a bit.” 

“Well, Ormonde thought her fortune might.” 

“Oh, her fortune! that is another thing. But 
she will not be so very rich if she fulfils her 
promise to settle part of her fortune on my boys. 
You see, if their poor father had lived, he would 
have shared their uncle’s money with his sister. 
Now it is too hideously unjust that my poor dear 
boys should have nothing, and Katherine is very 
properly going to make it up to them.” 

“A young woman with a very high sense of 
justice. A good deal under the influence of her 
charming sister-in-law, I presume.” 

“Well, rather,” returned Mrs. Ormonde, with 
an air of superiority. “ Katherine is a mere en- 
thusiastie school-girl, easily imposed upon. Both 
Colonel Ormonde and myself feel bound to look 
after her.” 

“Will she let you ?” asked De Burgh, dryly. 

“Of course she will. She knows nothing of 
the world, or at least very little, for she did not 
go much into society while they were abroad.” 

“Has she been abroad ?” 

“Yes; Mrs. Liddell was out of health when 
Katherine came into this money, and they have 
been away in Italy and Germany and Paris for 
quite two years. They were on their way home 
when Mrs. Liddell was taken ill. She died in 
Paris, of typhoid fever, just before Christmas.” 

“Two years in Italy, Germany, and Paris,” re- 
peated De Burgh; “she can’t be quite a novice, 
then.’ 

“Oh, she thinks she knows a great deal; and 
she is a nice girl, though eurious and faneiful. 
I like her very much indeed, but I do not faney 
She is certainly obstinate. Instead 
of coming direct to us, and making her home 
here, as we were quite willing she should, she 
has gone to a Miss Payne, a woman who, I be- 
lieve, exists by acting chaperon to rich girls with 
no relations. Fancy, she has absolutely agreed 
to live with this Miss Payne for a year before 
consulting us, or asking our consent—or—or any- 
thing !” 

“Ts she not a minor?” 

“She will be of age in a week or two, and it 
makes me quite nervous to think that other in- 
fluences may prevent her keeping her promise to 
my boys. It is a merey she did not marry some 
greedy foreigner while she was under age. For- 
tunately, men never seemed to take a faney to 
Katherine.” 

“They will be pretty sure to take a fancy to 
her money.” 

“T think she lived so quietly people did not 
suspect her of having any. She is awfully cut 
up about the death of her mother, and does not 
go anywhere. I hope she will come down here 
next week. The only person I am afraid of is a 
horrid stiff old lawyer who seems to be her right- 
hand man. He went over to Paris when Mrs. 
Liddell died, and did everything, instead of send- 
ing for Colonel Ormonde! I felt quite hurt 
about it,” 

“Ha! a shrewd old lawyer is bad to beat,” 
said De Burgh, looking at his lively informant 
with half-closed eyes and an amused expression. 
“T wouldn’t be too sure of your sister if I were 
you. Under such guidance the young lady may 
alter her generous intentions.” 

‘Pray do not say such horrible things, Mr. 
De Burgh!” cried Mrs. Ormonde, growing very 
grave, even pathetic, and looking inclined to ery. 
“ What would become of me—I mean us—if she 
changed her mind? ’Duke would be furious; 
he would never forgive me.” 

“Pooh! nonsense! a man would forgive a 
woman like you anything.” 

“A woman, perhaps, but not his wife,” she re 
turned, shaking her head. “ But I won’t think 
of anything so dreadful. I am quite sure Katie 
will never break her word 
true.” 

“That is rather an alarming character. You 
make me quite curious. What is she like—any- 
thing like you ?” 

“Not a bit. You know, she is only my sister- 
in-law. She is tall and large, and much more 
decided” —looking up in his face with a caress- 
ing smile. 

“T understand. Not a delicate little darling, 
made for laughter and kisses, and sugar and 
spice, and all that’s nice, like you.” This with 
an insolent, admiring look. “Not a woman to 
fall in love with, but useful as a wife to keep 
one’s household up to the collar.” 

“ Really, Mr. De Burgh, you are very shock- 
ing! You must not say such things to me.” 

*Mustn’t 1? How shall you prevent me? I 
ama relative, you know. You can’t treat me as 
a stranger.” 


; she is awfully 


“ You are quite too audacious—” she was be- 
ginning, when a slim young cornet came back 
from the billiard-room 

“The Colonel wants you, Mrs. Ormonde,” he 
said; “and you too, De Burgh. We are not 
enough for pool, and you play a capital game, 
Mrs. Ormonde.” 

“What are the stakes?” asked De Burgh, 
rising readily enough. 

“Oh, I ean’t play well at all,” said Mrs. Or- 
monde, following him with evident reluctance. 
“Certainly not when Colonel Ormonde is looking 
on.” 

“Oh, never mind him. I'll screen you from 
his hypereritical eves,” returned De Burgh, as he 
held the door open for her to pass out, 


So it was, after a spell of heavenly tranquil- 
lity, as Katherine and her mother were on their 
way to England, intending to make a home in or 
near London, Mrs, Liddell had been struck down 
with fever, and Katherine was left unspeakably 
desolate. Then she turned to her old friend Mr. 
Newton, and found him of infinite use and com- 
fort. 

A short space of numb inaction followed, dur- 
ing which she fully realized the loneliness of her 
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position, and from which she roused herself to 
plan her future. 

At the time Mrs. Liddell was first attacked 
with fever they had just renewed their acquaint- 
ance with a Miss Payne, whom they had met in 
Rome and at Berlin. She was not unknown in 
society, for she came of a good old county fam- 
ily, and was half-sister of the Bertie whose name 
has already appeared in these pages. 

Their father, with an old man’s pride in a 
handsome only son, had left the bulk of his for- 
tune to Bertie, while Hannah, who had ministered 
to his comfort and borne his ill-humor, inherited 
only a paltry couple of hundred a year, with a 
fairly well furnished house in Wilton Street, 
Hyde Park. Her brother would have willingly 
added to this pittance, but she sternly refused 
to accept what did not of right belong to her. 
Bertie went with his regiment to India, whence 
he returned a wiser, a poorer, and a physically 
weaker man. 

His sister, whose business instinets were much 
too strong to permit her wrapping up such a 
“talent” as a freehold house in the napkin of 
unfruitful occupation, looked round to see how 
she could best turn it to account, Accident 
threw in her way a girl of large fortune with no 
relations, whose guardians, thankful to find a re- 
spectable home for her, readily agreed to pay 
Miss Payne handsomely for taking charge of the 
orphan. Her first protégée married well, under 
her auspices, and from henceforth her house 
was rarely empty. Sometimes she accepted a 
roving commission and travelled with her charge, 
meanwhile letting her house in town, so making 
a double profit. It was on one of these expedi- 
tions that she was introduced to Mrs. and Miss 
Liddell. There was an air of sincerity and com- 
mon-sense about the composed elderly gentle- 
woman which rather attracted the former, and, 
when they met again in Paris, Miss Payne came 
to Katie in her trouble and proved a brave and 
capable nurse; nor was she unsympathetic, 
though far from effusive. So, finding that Miss 
Payne’s last young lady had left her, Katherine, 
with the approval of Mr. Newton, proposed to 
become her inmate for a year—an arrangement 
entirely in accordance with Miss Payne’s wishes. 

“I did not know you were acquainted with 
Miss Liddell,” she said one evening when she 
was sitting with her brother, Katherine having 
retired early,as she often did. “It is quite a sur- 
prise to me.” 

“T can hardly say I am acquainted with her; I 
happened to be of some slight use to her once, 
and I met her after by accident, when we spoke ; 
that is all.” 

“I wonder she did not mention it to me.” 

“T imagine she hardly knew my name.” Miss 
Payne uttered an inarticulate sound between a 
h’m and a groan, by which she generally ex- 
pressed indefinite dissent and disapprobation. 
Then she rose and walked to the dwarf bookcase 
at the end of the room to fetch her tatting. She 
was tall and slight. Following her, you might 
imagine her voung, for her figure was good and 
her step brisk, Meeting her face to face, her pale, 
slightly puckered cheeks, closely compressed lips, 
keen light eyes, and crisp pepper-and-salt hair— 
Cayenne pepper, for it had once been red—sug- 
gested at least twenty or twenty-five additional 
years as compared with the back view. 








Returning to her seat, she began to tat, slow- 
ly drawing each knot home with a reflective air, 
“That woman is hunting her up,” she execlaim- 





ed suddenly, after a few minutes’ silence, during 
which Bertie looked thoughtfully at the fire—his 
quiet face, with its look of unutterable peace, the 
strongest possible coutrast to his sister's hard, 
shrewd aspect 

|} ‘What woman?” he asked, as if recalled from 

a dream 

| “Mrs. Ormonde 
her this afternoon, 


There was a telegram from 
She has been worrying Miss 

Liddell to go to them ever since she set foot in 
| England; and as that won’t do, she is coming up 
to-morrow to see what personal persuasion will 
| do.” 

“T dare say Mrs. Ormonde is fond of her sis- 
ter-in-law, She is too well off to have any mer- 
cenary designs.” 
| “Is that all your experience has taught you?” 
(contemptuously). “If there is any truth in hand- 
writing, that Mrs, Ormonde is a fool. Her letter 
| after Mrs. Liddell’s death, which Katherine show- 
| ed me because it touched her, was the production 
| of an effusive idiot. I don’t trust sentimental- 

ists; they seldom have much honesty or justice, 

Katherine Liddell is a little soft too, but she is 
by no means so asinine as the others I have had. 
| 


Wait, however—wait till some man takes her fan- 

| cy;ethat is the divining-rod to show where the 

springs of folly lie.” 

| “Miss Liddell is a good deal changed,” return- 
| ed Bertie, slowly. “She looks considerably older. 
No, that is not the right expression; I mean she 
seems more mature than when I saw her before. 
What she says is said deliberately; what she 
does is with the full consciousness of what she 
is doing; but she looks as if she had suffered,” 

“She has,” said Miss Payne, with an air of 
conviction. “Her grief for her mother was, is, 
deep and real. I don’t believe in floods of tears— 
they are a relief.” 

“Yes; and though she looks so pale and sad, 
she is not a whit less beautiful than she was.” 

“ Beautiful!” repeated Miss Payne. “I rather 
admire her myself, but I don’t think any one could 
call her beautiful.” 

“Perhaps not. There is so much expression 
in her face, such feeling in her eyes, that not 
many really beautiful women would stand com- 
parison with her.” 

Miss Payne sniffed, and then she smiled. “She 
is not a commonplace young woman, though I 
fear she is easily imposed upon. Tam afraid she 
may be snapped up by some plausible fortune. 
hunter.” 

Bertie frowned slightly. 





| 





“T trust she may be 
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guided to happiness with some good, God-fearing 
man,” he said, and then he bid his sister good- 
night somewhat abruptly. 

Meantime, Katherine sat plunged in thought 
beside the fire in her bedroom, She was not giv- 
en to weeping, but she was profoundly sad. To 
find herself again in London without her mother 
seemed to renew the intense grief which had in- 
deed lost but little of its keenness. Never had 
a mother been more terribly missed. They had 
been such sympathetic friends, such close com- 
panions ; they had had such a hearty respect for 
and appreciation of each other’s qualities, such 
a pleasant comprehension of each other's differ- 
ing tastes, that it would be hard to fill the place 
of the dear, lost comrade with whom she had hith- 
erto walked hand in hand. It soothed her to think 
of the delightful tranquillity Mrs, Liddell had 
enjoyed for the last two years, of the untroubled 
sweetness of their intercourse, of her mother’s 
last contented words: “I am quite happy, dear. 
Your future is secure, and you have never given 
me a moment's pain. We have had such delight- 
ful days together !” 

How could she have borne to have seen a 
pained, anxious look—such a look as was once 
familiar to them—in those dear eyes, as they 
closed forever on this mortal scene! Oh, thank 
God for the heavenly security of those last days, 
whatever the price she had paid for them! 

Motherless, she was utterly desolate. It would 
be long, long before she could find any one to fill 
her mother’s place, if she ever did. For the pre- 
sent she was satisfied to stay with Miss Payne, 
but she did not think she could ever love her. 
The idea of residing with Colonel Ormonde and 
his wife was distasteful. The most attractive 
scheme was to beg her little nephews from their 
mother, and take them to live with her, She was 
almost of age, and felt old enough to set up for 
herself. As she pondered on these things she 
felt bitterly that, rich or poor, a homeless woman 
is a wretched creature, 

At last she went to bed, and lay for a while 
watching the fire-light as it cast flickering shad- 
ows, thinking of the tender, watchful love which 
had dropped away out of her life; and with the 
murmured words, “ Dear, déar mother!” on her 
lips she fell asleep. 


The next day broke bright and clear, though 
cold, and having kept Katherine at home all day, 
Mrs. Ormonde made her appearance in time for 
afternoon tea, 

‘My dear, dearest Katherine!” cried the little 
woman, fluttering in, all fur and feathers, in the 
richest and most becoming morning toilette, look 
ing prettier and younger than ever, “I am so de 
Why have you 
staid in town, instead of coming straight to us?” 
and she embraced her tall sister-in-law effusively. 

Katherine returned her embrace. 


lighted to see you once more! 


For a mo- 
ment or two she could not command her voice; 
the sight of the known childish face, the sound 
of the shrill familiar voice, brought a flood of 
sudden sorrow over her heart; but Mrs. Ormonde 
was not the sort of woman to whom she could 
express it. 

“And Jam very glad to see you, Ada! How 
well you are looking—even younger and fairer 
than you used !” 

“Yes, 1 am uncommonly well; and you, dear, 
you are looking pale and ill and older! You 
will forgive me, but I am quite distressed. You 
must come down to Castleford at once.” 

“ Thank you, Where are the boys ‘4 
you would bring them.” 

“Oh, Colonel Ormonde thought they would be 
too troublesome for me in a hotel, so I left them 
behind. They were awfully disappointed, poor 
dears ; but it is better you should come down and 
see them. Cecil is going to school after Easter, 
and I believe Charlie must go soon.” 

“TI long to see them,” said Katherine, assist- 
ing her visitor to take off her cloak. 

“And J long to show you my new little boy,” 
cried Mrs. Ormonde, drawing a chair to the fire, 
and putting her small, daintily shod feet on the 
fender. ‘He is a splendid child, amazingly for- 
ward for six months.” 

“T am glad you are so happy, Ada; I shall be 
pleased to make the acquaintance of my new 
nephew. I suppose I may consider him a sort of 
nephew ?” 

“My dear, of course! Colonel Ormonde, as 
well as myself, is proud to consider you his 
aunt. Yes, I am very happy—though Ormonde 
is rather provoking sometimes ; still, he is not 





I hoped 


half bad, and I know how to manage him. You 
are such a favorite with my husband, Katie. He 


admires you so much, [ sometimes threaten to 
be jealous—why, what is the matter, dear ?” 

Katherine had suddenly covered her face with 
her handkerchief and burst into tears. 

“Do not mind me, Ada!” she said, when she 
could speak. “It was just that name; no one 
has called me Katie except my mother and you, 
and the idea that I should never hear her speak 
again overpowered me for a moment.” 

Mrs. Ormonde was puzzled. Not knowing what 
to do in face of a great grief, she took out her own 
pocket-handkerchief politely. 

“Of course, dear,” she said; “it is quite nat- 
ural. I was awfully cut up when I heard of 
your sad loss—and mine too, for | am sure Mrs. 
Liddell loved me like her own child; it was 
quite wonderful for a mother-in-law. I was 
afraid to speak to you about her, but I am sure 
she would like you to live with us; it is your nat- 
ural home. And—and she would, I am sure, be 
pleased, if she can know what is going on here 
below, to see that you fulfilled your kind inten- 
tions to her poor little grandsons.” These last 
words with some hesitation. 

Katherine kept silence, and still held her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. So Mrs. Ormonde resumed: 
“A good, religious girl like you, Katherine, must 
feel that it is right to submit to the will of—” 

“Yes, yes; I know all about that,” interrupt- 
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ed Katherine, who was rather irritated than 
soothed by her sister-in-law’s attempt at preach- 
ing; and recovering herself, she added: “TI will 
not worry you with my tears. Tell me how the 
boys get on with Colonel Ormonde.” 

“Very well indeed, especially Cecil. "Duke is 
very kind, They have a pony, and quite enjoy 
the country; but now that we have a boy of our 
own, we feel doubly anxious that Cis and Charlie 
should be permanently provided for ; so do, dear, 
come back with me, and talk it all over with my 
husband. He is swch a good man of business.” 

Katherine smiled faintly; she had not seen the 
drift of Mrs. Ormonde’s remarks at first ; there 
was no mistaking them now. A slightly mis- 
chievous sense of power kept her from setting 
her sister-in-law’s mind at rest immediately. 

“I do not think it necessary to consult with 
Colonel Ormonde, Ada, for I have quite made up 
my mind what todo, I think you may trust your 
boys tome. I must see Mr, Newton and arrange 
many matters, so I do not think I can go to you 
just yet. Then, [ do not like to be in the way, 
and I could not mix in society just yet. Oh, I 
am not morbid or sentimental, but some months 
of seclusion I must have.” 

Mrs. Ormonde played with the tassel of the 
sereen with which she sheltered her face from 
the fire while she thought: “ What can she really 
mean to do? I wonder if she is engaged to any 
one, and waiting for him here? Once she is mar- 
ried, good-by to a settlement. She is awfully 
deep!” Then she said aloud, coaxingly, “Oh, 
we are very quiet home-staying people. We have 
a few men to stay now and again, but we never 
give big dinners. Tell me the truth, dear, are 
you not engaged? It would be but natural. A 
charming girl like you, with a large fortune, 
could not escape a multitude of lovers.” 

“You are wrong, Ada. I am not engaged, and 
I have no lovers. Of course a prince or two and 
a German graf did me the honor of proposing to 
annex my property, taking myself with it. Any 
well-dowered girl may expect such offers in Con- 
tinental society; but they did not affect me.” 

“No, no; certainly not! It will be an English- 
man. Quite right. And, ’Duke must find out all 
about him. You know, dear, you would marry ever 
so much better from my house than you possibly 
could here, with a person who, after all, merely 
keeps a pension.” 

“If Miss Payne could hear you!” said Kath- 
erine, 





“Oh, I should never say it to her. But, Kath- 
erine, now is your time, when you are of age, and 
before you marry—now is the time to settle what- 
ever you intend to settle on my poor little boys. I 
am sure you will excuse me for mentioning it, 
won't you? Between you and me, I don’t think 
’Duke would have married if he had not believed 
you would provide for Cis and Charlie. I don’t 
know what would become of us if they were 
thrown on his hands.” 

“You need not fear,” cried Katherine, quickly. 
“My nephews shall never cost Colonel Ormonde 
a sou, 

“No, I was sure you wouldn’t, dear, you are 
such a kind, generous creature, so unselfish. I 
do hate selfishness, and though the allowance you 
now give is very handsome—” 

“Tam to make it a little larger,” put in Kath- 
erine, good-humoredly, as Mrs. Ormonde paused, 
not knowing how to finish her sentence. “ Be 
content, Ada; you shall have due notice when I 
have made ail my plans. I have a good deal to 
do, for | ought to make my will too.” 

“Your will! Oh to be sure. I never 
thought of that. But if you marry it will be of 


ves, 


no use, 

“Until I am married it will be of use.” 

“ And when do you inténd to come to us 2” 

“Oh, some time next month.” 

“T hope so. I want to come up for a while 
after Easter, and am trying to get the Colonel to 
take a house; ¢hat depends on you a good deal. 
If you would join me in taking a house for three 
months he would agree at once.” 

“But I have just agreed to stay with Miss 
Payne for a year.” 

“ How foolish! how short-sighted !” cried Mrs. 
Ormonde. ‘“ You will be just lost in a second- 
rate place like this.” 

“Tt will suit me perfectly. 
and peace at present. 
so always.” 

“ Well, I know there is no use in talking to you, 
You will go your own way. Only, as Iam in town, 
do come to my dress-maker’s. Though you had 
your mourning in Paris, do you know, you look 
quite dowdy. You'll not mind my saying so?” 

“T dare say Ido, Miss Payne got everything 
for me.” 

“Oh, are you going to give yourself into her 
hands blindfold ? 
woman. 


I only want rest 
I dare say it will not be 


Iam afraid she is a designing 
You really must get some stylish dress- 
You must do yourself justice.” 
“T have as many as I want, and there is ho 
need of wasting money, even if you have a good 
deal. How many need food and 
clothes !” 
“Oh, Katherine, if you begin to talk in that 
way, you will be robbed and plundered to no end.” 
‘‘T hope not. Here is tea, and Miss Payne. I 
will come and see you to-morrow early, and bring 
some little presents for the boys.” 


es. 


poor souls 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





DRY-SHOD THROUGH THE SEA. 


FPMUE storms that too frequently usher in the 

wintry season along our coast bring pallor 
to so many of the faces and fear that is so like 
despair to so many of the hearts of those whose 
dear ones go down to the great deep in ships, that 
whatever alleviates the possible horrors of a wreck 
under stress of such storms is an object of inter- 
est. Nothing has yet been used in the way of 
rescue quite equal to the present system of relief 
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for the ships dashed against our rocks or strand- 
ed on our sand-bars, where the waves can leap 
aboard and tear them to pieces. In our dife-sav- 
ing stations a small mortar-gun is used to dis- 
charge a ball to which is attached an inch rope, 
and which can carry that rope some four hun- 
dred yards. The ball being shot over a wreck, 
the rope of course falls upon it, and the people 
there draw in by its means a stouter line, and 
with that another, till one end of a big hawser 
has been made fast on the wreck as the other end 
is made fast and taut on the shore. By means 
then of the second rope a light ear made of gal- 
vanized iron, and capable of holding four adult 
persons or eight children, and of closing so as to 
be nearly water-tight, is hauled to and fro from 
the wreck to the shore till all the crew and pas- 
sengers are in safety. It takes, under such cir- 
cumstances, just half an hour to get the whole 
apparatus at work, and the car requires about 
ten minutes for a trip through the wildest surf, 
and has been known to take off a couple of hun- 
dred people before a ship went to pieces. The 
whole thifg is of peculiar interest to women, be- 
cause it carries them and their children to safety 
when probably nothing else could, and that, too, 
sometimes without wetting a foot or even allow- 
ing them to get damp. 





KOREAN WOMEN. 

BY ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. 
T OTHING could be more dreary and hopeless 
than the social condition of the women of 
Korea, They cannot be said to occupy any position 
at all,and are regarded as of the least importance 
The sub- 
jection of women has reached the extreme point 
in Korea, and their seclusion is strictly enforced 


in the family order and arrangements. 


after the seventh year, except with those of the 
lowest and poorest classes, who cannot help being 
seen while they work or carry burdens on the 
streets and roads. Even 


these poor creatures 


try to cover their faces at sight of a man, al- 
though they are not as lovely as our Indian 
sqnaws, \ : 

Their costume is no aid to comeliness. Like 


the men, the common dress of Korean women is 
of white cotton, or of the lustrous grass cloth 
woven of the fibre of a wild nettle that grows on 
the peninsula as well asin China, White is real- 
ly the color of mourning; but from the fact that 
the whole nation is ordered into mourning garb 
when a king dies, the practical minds of a few 
centuries ago voted to stay in mourning and be 
ready for untoward events rather than make the 
change from blue to white clothes so often. Their 
costume, consisting of baggy trousers, long petti 
coat, and short jacket, has nothing to recommend 
it on the seore of beauty or grace of outline, and 
The full pet- 
ticoat is gathered to a band, but even the poorest 
women make their skirts a half-yard too long, af- 
ter the fashion of the palace ladies, and then 
gather and tie them up in bulky folds around the 
waist. They wear the shortest little long-sleeved 
jackets that only reach to the bust line, and in 
summer the coolie women wear no covering for 
the body between that line and the waist. The 
Korean stocking is of white cloth thickly wadded 
with cotton, and the quantity of padding for each 
stocking is regulated by law. The padded stock- 
ing makes the whole people seem afflicted with 
elephantiasis, 


color is the one redeeming point. 


A well-woven straw sandal pro- 
tects the foot in ordinary times, but in rainy and 
wintry weather they wear the regular wooden 
sabot of Holland, but raised by two pieces of 
wood under the foot and heel that relate it close- 
ly to the Japanese rain clog, and curiously com- 
bine the two. 

Often the women wear full petticoats of pale 
blue and pale green cloth, and their short jackets 
of green, blue, or pink give good solid touches of 
color to the costume. When walking in the streets 
they throw a green coat over their heads, and 
hold it closet? down so as to conceal everything 
but the eyes. They never put these coats on 
properly, as they are supposed to be the coats of 
their soldier husbands, and the wives have them 
ready to hand over at the instant call to war. 
Very often the green coat is folded and laid on 
the top of the head as a pad or cushion for the 
heavy bundle, jar, or basket they may be carry- 
ing there. Little girls wear the same costume 
in miniature, but the whole wealth of the color 
box is spent on their clothes, and their bright 
pink, blue, and green gowns are surpassed by 
coats with the sleeves made up of strips of dif- 
ferent colored cloths sewed together 

While the beauty of some of the children sug- 


gests the possibility of beauty among the women, 
no one’s experience proves it, and the ceneral in- 
difference of Korean men to the green-draped 
figures that skulk by must be warranted by facts 
and their wide experience of the unveiled coun- 
tenance, Not much can be expected of women 
who for centuries have failed to evolve a bonnet, 
or veil, or national head-gear, or asserted the rights 
of their head to a proper covering of its own. 
These exceptional bonnetless women, putting up 
with such makeshifts as their husbands’ coats for 
centuries, do not command one’s sympathies as 
much as if they went honestly bareheaded. If 
there were anything to be seen inside the green 
coats but their stolid, stupid, heavy faces, one 
might pardon for coquetry’s sake the ugly veil. 
In-doors their hair-dressing proves to be quite 
a simple affair, the abundant black hair being 
parted and smoothly drawn back into a knot at 
the nape of the neck, and caught with a thick 
silver or gold pin. Some of the women seen in 
the queen’s suite at the palace wear enormous 
chignons of false hair, weighing ten and twenty 
pounds, but this is a head-dress of rank and for 
state ceremony. At the same time their petti- 
coats are distended by bamboo hoops that exceed 
the “tilters” of so many years ago. The singing 
and dancing girls at the palace wear full divided 





skirts that allow 


in the royal processions, ind they have a co- 


them to ride astride of ponie 8 
quettish little cap for winter and «a ful 
hat u mark of their profession, 
The queen wears the same dress as other Korean 
women, only that it is made of silk and fine ma- 
terials, and the jacket and broad girdle are hand. 
somely embroidered. 


brimmed 
for summer as 


On very rare occasions she 
has given audience to foreign ladies, and she has 


discharged all the astrologe 





s and wizards in her 
suite, and employs a woman physician who 
cently went out from America, 
The Korean women, unlike 
heard if not 
the curfew 
ifting their voices in quavering, camp-meet- 
Ing wails, and 


re 
re- 


yo] 
> good chiidren, are 
t,and in the 
of Seoul 


seen stillness 


Succeeding 





one hears 


them 
singing the most plaintive songs, 
The white cotton clothes of the people are wash- 
ed by the women, who pound them with stones 
in some dirty pool or watercourse, and they are 
ironed or given thei 





silken gloss by being wound 
tightly on wooden rollers and pound d with wood- 
en sticks by the hou ['wo women sit on the 
ground facing each other, with the roller between 





them, and play 


their drumsticks 





and lively tune with 
hears that steady rat-tat 
all day and half the night; and as they do not 
know or drink tea, it is a 





stion when the 


aown- 





trodden women of Korea get even the poor privi- 
lege of gossiping about their sad condition. 

The women’s great holiday comes in June, when 
for a whole twenty-four hours they are privileged 
to roam the city with uncovered faces, and visit 
all the publie place s. Men are suppose d to mod- 
on that avert their eves 
or at most to cover their faces with their hands, 
and only peep through their 
of women that swarm the streets 
on this ladies’ d Ly. 


estly withdraw dav, to 





fingers at the thou. 


sands homely 





ANSWERS T'0 
Harrrorp St 


weddings e 


CORRESPONDENTS, 
You will find the et 


dest 


Bse Brn 
ot 
Social Usages. 

ELizaneri A formal dec] 
beth Ramsey regrets that she 
invitation of Mr. and Mrs 
cessary. Put date and ade 

Mrs. D. R. C.—Yes, in both instances you are bound 
to call on one of the specified days 

Ianoranok.—Give a large 


iborately 





own, 





ither afternoon 
r evening, and a handsome spread, with the words 
House-warming” on the card. 

Constant Reaper. 


reception, ¢ 





Remodel your black moiré dress 





by description of a black silk dress in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No.8, Vol. XXII. Get white net 
over surah for an inexpensive evening dress. 


Dorotuy.—Get striped or 


ed black net and 
make over black satin s 














ih. two bodices, one 
low, by either of the i strations on page 40 of Bazar 
No. 3, Vol. X XII., and the other full, round, and beltec 
by a wide Empire sash. The skirt should be full and 
quite straight. 

B.—Make a young lady's black cashmere by the 
wool and silk redingote design illust i Bazar 
No. 49, Vol. XXI., and trim it with co oor 

MiGnonne.—You can wear either n y light 
Suede gloves with your green evening dress The 
stockings and slippers should be of the same or 

Wipow. black net dress either q plain or 





with stripes or dots will be more suitable for you than 
one with flowered designs. 
E. 8S. P.—Empire gowns have a full bodice with wide 


sash that gives the effect of a short waist. The skirt 


is round and full, and not draped unless it is caught 
up slightly on the left side. 

Inquirer.—Tihie Directoire costumes are modifica- 
tions of those worn in the time of the Directory, the 
name given in 1795 to the executive body of the French 
Republic. A French dictionary will furnish pronun- 
ciations of the words you mention, 

Mitporev.—Your idea about the spring dress is very 


good. 
Op Sussortner.—Black net made over b 
would be a suitable waist for you to wear in second 
mournil Use embroidery—not lace—to trim a black 
and white gingham. It is necessary to knock before 
entering a lawyer's office 
E. W White China 


ick surah 











silk 








will be pretty for your 
evening dress made with a full gathered bodice, wide 
belt, sleeves wrinkled around the arms, and a yel 
or green sash, The full round skirt should be sl 
ly ¢ ved on the left side. We do not reply to s 





inquiries by mail. 

Constant Reaper.—Make the Corah silk gr 
dress by hints given “ E. W.,” using the small- 
and striped Empire lace for the front and sides of th 
skirt, as you have a small pattern. 
Greek design on t 





Embroider a broad 
bottom of the skirt and up the 








sides next the lace x embroidery silk the color of 
the creamy Corah he foundation skirt should have 
a pinked silk ruffle at the foot; the outer skirt mere- 
ly a hem and the embroidery. 

” Frreperka.—Make the blue plaid wool like the p'aid 
dress illustrated among spring toilettes in Bazar No. 7, 
Vol. XXIL. 

Anxious Motner.—Read about little girls’ dresses in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, Vol. XXIL. Make 
a full round skirt of your wide embroidery, letting it 
fall its full width on a foundation skirt of plain éeru 
lawn. Then have a belted bodice with full sleeves 
trimmed with the narrower embroidery. You need 
not regret your purchase, as embroide d dresses will 


be much used in the summer. 
Riocumonp.—Get either striped or brocaded s 
else cashmere to combine with 


uk or 
your blue silk. The 
striped brocades will be worn by young ladies. 
Maxtr, Tenn.—Read description of black silk dress 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, 
Guer«.—Get white India silk and make 
dion-pleated skirt. Then have a Greek over-dress of 
the same silk made to gather full around the neck and 
falling diagonally from the left shoulder 





an accor- 


down to the 


right side, letting each side of the skirt form ad ep 
peplum point over the pleated skirt. Wear a girdle 
and draw the waist loosely through it. The full 
straight sleeves in accordion pleats full below the 


elbows. Embroider in yellow silk the Greek key pat- 
tern above the hem on the over-dress, sleeves, skirt, 
and also on the 

Stetra A.— » black bengaline, not moiré, with 


The blue wool is suitable for a 





own, 
z.—You will find the word which interests 

you in Stormonth’s English Dictionary 
Jvss AND Sapr.—Get white surah or India 
silk for your graduating dresses, and make them with 
a full gathered and accordion-pleated skirt, 
leaving the back breadths plain to fasten on the bodice. 

Then have a wide Empire belt in front 
AGAWAM You need not have an under-skirt below 
the full straight skirt of a cotton dress. Gather the 
skirt to a belt and put it on after von have put on the 
dress waist, which should extend below the waist line. 
Then add an outside belt or sash 
Usages will give you hints about g 
Lucy W mantel-shelf mirror will 
well behind Have lambrequin drapery 
on the mantel, made of 






either 


hodice 





Manners and Social 





linners, serving, ete 


and look 





inen velours or of felt, to drop 

below the shelf in front and on the ends. 
Prrp.exiry Your stfk sample did not reach ns. 
Make the Spanish flounce slightly ct across the 


front, the middle of 
coming to the knees, 


the curve is shortest, 
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HER BIRTHDAY MORNING. 


>F the two water-color exhibitions that are annually held in 
( London, that of the Royal Institute and that of the Royal 
Society, the former is usually distinguished by superior force, truth, 
and real breadth. The latter, on the other hand, has fallen into 
a conventional style, and often displays much false color and petty 
wriggling workmanship. The painting by Mr. J. C. Dollman 
which we reproduce in this number of the Bazar has recently 
been exhibited at the rooms of the Reyal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Coior. In both treatment and motive it is thoroughly and 
unmistakably English. A French artist would have conceived the 
scene entirely differently, and would have made it more dramatic 
rovuviy—certainly more theatrical. It is “ Her Birthday”—the 
Bicthday of the belle of the county—and two suitors are arrived 
to wish her many happy returns. Her house is not one of the 
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stately mansions of England, but seemingly a quiet, unpretend- | 


ing, roomy house, not far from the village church. The younger 
lover has arrived first, for youth is always impatient; he is in 
riding dress, with boots and buckskins, and has dismounted to ring 
for admission, The elderly wooer is evidently fixed up for the 
occasion; his hat is of the newest fashion, and beneath is a 
most undeniable wig; his dress is the height of fashion, the long 
double-breasted overcoat. His seat in the saddle is a military one, 
heels down, toes just in the stirrup, and he rides with bit and bri- 
doon, while the young squire is content with a plain snaffle. The 
old gentleman has also been thoughtful of more than his own make- 
up; he has brouglit a nosegay for the lady to back up his preten- 
sions ; but the youth relies on himself alone. It is evideutly a 
contest between wealth and youthful fascination. Whichever 
wooer the lady selects she will most likely regret she did not take 
the other. 
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MORNING.—FroM THE Paintinc By J. C. DoLLMAN, R.A. 
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THE LOOKOUT, BY EMILE RENOUF. 
N EARLY five years since, a New York picture dealer exhibited 


a painting which at once gained popular attention. The sub- 
ject was a little blue-eyed girl sitting upon the thwart of a heavy 


| fishing-boat, and with tiny fingers on the unwieldy oar seeking 





zealously to lend a “ helping hand” to the grizzled old French fish- 
erman who pulled it. The contrast was apt, and the genuine hu- 
man interest of the picture was proved by its popularity. It was 
purchased by Mr. George I. Seney for the large sum of $12,000, 
according to common report. The picture was reproduced, and 
the extensive circulation of reproductions was another and unfail- 
ing sign of the human interest of the original. When the Seney 
collection was sold in 1885 this picture went to the Corcoran Art 
Gallery in Washington, where it remains. Thus Emile Renouf, the 
paiuter, gained at his début among us a wide circle of friends. 
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Yet M. Renouf had already exhibited for many years in Paris, ] near Dieppe, and became an interpreter of life on the coast.of Nor- | and M. Renouf’s New York début inter was « 

where he was born June 28, 1845. He was a pupil of the famous | mandy and Brittany. He learned the character of the people, and | tainly a success, although portrait yal 
Beaux-Arts, under those uncompromising academic painters Bou- | even though they were “ material” and he a Paris artist, his pictures | of his time since then. He has rema ‘ illy adopted 
langer and Lefebvre. He studied also under an artist of different | showed sympathy with his subjects. His execution proved the | by his brother artists, painting ma pictures of } : fisher-fo 
theories, the daring colorist Carolus Duran. But M. Renouf imi- | value of sound academic training, even though his work was some- | and a large picture of the Brooklyn Bri lor 
tated no one of his masters. For his subjects he chose the life of | times coarsely painted and unrefined in color The painting from which our engraving is made is a characte 
fisher-folk and the peasantry, painting them in the familiar, the It was in the autumn of 1886 that M. Renouf made his appear- | istie scene from the coast which M. Renouf has 
tvtime manner characteristic of our time, although occasionally he | ance in New York as a portrait-painter. He exhibited a portrait | studied with so mucl The sea is angry, the sk 
struck a deeper note. He was a landscape and marine painter as | of a blond-bearded man in dark velvet coat sitting beside a table | lowering. Two old hor earned the right 
well, At first he found themes near Honfleur, which served for | in an unconstrained attitude, examining a picture held in both | to stay at home, have e quay or a 
his Salon pictures from 1870 to 1876. In 1877 he painted a scene | hands. The face and surroundings were those of an artist or en water by the signs ‘ ¢ the horizo 
at Finistére, where Jules Breton has often painted. His ‘t House | thusiastic amateur. The genial ruddy-faced dilettante, surrounded | their glass. A sail is hei ced eves will soor 
of the High Wind” and “ Mouth of the Seine” were in the Salon | by bric-d-brac, paintings, and hangings, commanded a sympathetic | determine whether it is a home boat or a stra1 ger, whether all is 
of 1878 , his “ End of Day” was shown in 1879, and “ The Widow” | interest which was a tribute to the artist’s skill in interpreting | well or there 


are signs of distress, and whether the home port w 
gained for the artist a second-class medal in the Salon of 1880. | personality. His skill as a painter pure and simple was shown in | be safely made. Hardy, well-seasoned old 1 


pe . . : pan ae : - : é : ; BATU) nariners are these— 
This picture is now in the museum at Quimper. The titles “ Af- | the sound drawing and modelling, and rendering of textures, the | ‘‘ wolves of the sea,” to quote the French phrase—and M. Renouf 
ter a Gust of Wind,” “The Pilot,” and “ Adrift” explain the char- | “truth of values,” to borrow the studio phrase, and the general | has well reproduced the sturdiness of thei figures and the alert 








acter of some subsequent paintings. M. Renouf lived for a time | admirable harmony. The portrait attracted unusual attention, | ness of the tanned face seen in profile 
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LOVE TRIUMPHANT. 
BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


‘PRING comes with laggard and uncertain 
‘ steps to the southern shore of the St. Law- 
Not until the advent of mid-April 
does the hand of winter, which has held nature 
so sternly in its rigid grasp for wellnigh half a 
yer relaxing, and then it 
much after the fashion of the cat with captured 
mouse, One day the south wind will blow softly, 
the sky will be azure and afar off, the air balmy 
and the cheek weary 
blasts; and then the next day perchance a fierce 
gale will come careering out of the North, the 
sombre elouds will lower as though they fain 
would fall upon the disappointed earth, and 
those that must be abroad will ask themselves 
in fretful despondency as they cower before the 
piercing wind, “Is this winter never to end ?” 

Right glad, therefore, was Francois Comeau 
when he awoke to find that the gale which had 
buffeted him so fiercely the day before, and then 
offered him rocking him to 
sleep as he lay under the eaves of the little cot- 
tage which was his winter home, had blown itself 
out during the night and made way for a happier 
Hardly a cloud flecked the blue 
expanse above; straight from the sun poured a 
glorious flood of light and joy-inspiring warmth ; 
the drifts of discolored snow that had lingered 
so obstinately in the hollows ran away in spark- 
ling rivulets as though they could not make 
sufficient haste. One almost expected to hear 
the carol of birds already seeking out the most 
desirable locations in the maple and birch groves, 
whose leafless branches were still destitute of 
buds, 

But Francois needed not the birds to sing for 
him. He could sing for himself this beautiful 
Sunday morning, and he did sing lustily as with 
quick, springy stride he made good progress 
along the rough road that led from Traeadie to 
Pockmouche. For a score of Sundays past had 
he taken the same walk, but as many Sabbaths 
would go by before his feet would again be found 
making the journey; for to-morrow he went to 
the Banks, not to return until late autumn, But 
to-day was his, and with it all before him there 
was no need to be troubling dbhout to-morrow. 
To-morrow would come soon enough. And his 
strong, clear voice rang out a care-free joyous- 


rence Gulf. 


, show signs of acts 


delicious to of wintry 





some amends by 


state of things, 


ness 

The road kept close to the sea-shore, following 
its innumerable indentations with 
patience, for it was a home-made highway, and 
its builders had neither skill nor strength to 
make the crooked straight or the rough places 
plain. Francois would not have had it other- 
wise, He loved the sea, and was never altogether 
happy out of sight of its fickle waves, so that it 
is doubtful if he would have appreciated an air- 
line route even though it might have spared him 
half an hour’s walking. 

A mile or more from his starting-place he 
checked his singing and gave himself up to 
thinking. Evidently his thoughts were of a very 
pleasant kind, for his face often broke into a 
smile, and, snapping his fingers sharply, he would 
exclaim : 

“Ah, ha! That’s it—the very thing! 
good God grant it!” 

So light of heart was he that before he knew 
it he found himself skipping along the road like 
a young goat, and then he laughed roundly at 
himself, saying : 

“ Ah, Francois, you are a lucky fellow. Truly 
the blessed saints are good to you.” 

It was eight o’clock when he started, and an 
hour and a half of steady walking had brought 
him to the outskirts of a cluster of houses beside 
a placid inlet of the sea which one may at first 
glance decide to be simply another fishing ham- 
let. It is in many ways more attractive in ap- 
pearance, however, than the one from which Fran- 
gois set forth. Nature has been kinder to this 
corner of the coast. It is better protected from 
the northern and eastern winds; the soil is less 
grudging in its returns; the hills slope more soft- 
ly back from the shore, and do not seem so rag- 
ged and out at elhows as they do at Tracadie. 
The cottages, too, as is befitting, are larger and 
better kept, their snow white walls, deep brown 
roofs, and short black chimneys making an ef- 
fective contrast of color as they gather together 
in an irregular group about the farthest curve of 
the inlet. 

Standing a little apart from the others, in the 
midst of a snug plot which evidently enjoys care- 
ful cultivation, is a cottage whose proportions ex- 
ceed those of its fellows, and toward this Francois 
directs his steps. He approaches it with the con- 
fident step of one who has no doubt about his 
welcome; and sure enough, the brightly painted 
front door, closed fast on all other days but this, 
stands already open wide, its lintels framing a 
living picture whose beauty might well make a 
duller heart than his throb with exultant ec- 
stasy. 

Frangois was not alone in thinking himself es- 
pecially favored of Heaven when Meline Lavoie, 
after gently but firmly saying “No” to half a 
score of urgent suitors, yielded at last to his im- 
petuous wooing. The gossips wondered not a lit- 
tle at them both. According to their ripe judg- 
ment, Francois, as hasty as he was handsome, and 
as reckless as he was loving, seemed hardly the 
fittest mate for the demure, dark-eyed, deep-na- 
tured maiden whose unasserted right to be the 
belle of the village had no contestant, But, sa- 
gacious as the gossips may be,they happily do 
not make all the matches;and neither Francois 
nor Meline sought their counsel or permission be- 
fore confessing their love to one another just two 
years ago. ‘°Tis true Meline’s parents were not 
very gracious at first. They would have preferred 
either the young médecin or the more mature avo- 
eat, both of whom had honored /a helle Meline 
by laying their hearts and their prospering prac- 
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tices at her dainty feet. Wedded to either of 
them, she would have held a higher social position 
than Francois, even though he should be no less 
successful than Lavoie pére himself, could hope 
to afford her. And then, moreover, she would 
have had her husband at home from jour de lan 
to Noél, whereas Francois must needs be at sea 
from early spring to late autumn. All this they 
did not fail to strongly urge upon Meline ; yet, du- 
tiful daughter as she was, neither arguments nor 
entreaties availed, and Francois was really too 
good a fellow, and their daughter’s happiness too 
important a matter, to allow sterner measures. 
So the young folks had their own way, and were 
betrothed, with the parental blessing upon their 
future. 

They would have been married ere this had 
not shrewd Lavoie pére made it a condition of his 
consent that Francois should not come to claim 
Meline until he was part owner of the Rose- Marie, 
the trim fishing-smack in which he spent his sum- 
mer. So Francois had toiled hard, and scraped 
diligently together every dollar that could be hon- 
estly earned, bringing it all to Meline to be kept 
safe; and now, if only the approaching season 
yielded a fair return, his share would add to his 
savings the sum necessary to purchase a half in- 
terest in the Rose-Murie, and entitle him to his 
bride. 

The blush of happy consciousness enriched 
with color Melinejs olive cheek, and her deep 
black eyes shone with a light whose meaning 
needed no interpreter, as she came half-way down 
the garden path to meet her lover. 

“ Bon jour, Francois ; you are in good time this 
morning. I am so glad that it is fine. This is 
our last Sunday, you know, until you come back.” 

Francois ought to have behaved better, no 
doubt, for it was Sunday,and they had not yet 
been to mass. Moreover, the little street was al- 
ready dotted with worshippers wending their way 
to church, and people have eyes on Sundays as 
well as on week-days. But then Frangois was 
always an impetuous chap, and if, before she had 
time to evade him, he threw his strong arms about 
Meline and bestowed a very ardent salute upon 
those velvet lips which had just weleomed him so 
sweetly, well—it was just like him to do so: what 
more could one say? It goes without saying that 
Meline blushed until the olive altogether yielded 
to the rose in her bewitching face, and breaking 
away from her assailant, she stamped her shapely 
foot in well-simulated anger as she exclaimed: 

“ Fi done! Francois. Do you forget that this 
is Sunday,and we have not yet been to mass ? 
What will the good people think of us ?” 

Feeling half guilty, half triumphant, Francois, 
with as contrite an expression of countenance as 
he could muster, hastened to apologize for his 
misdemeanor, 

“Indeed, ma chérie, you did look so ravishing 
as you came to meet me that I could not help 
myself, I really could not.” 

And Meline, her brief anger vanishing before 
this plea, no less sincere than ingenious, smoothed 
her ruffled hair with a deft pass of her shapely 
hand, gave a quick glance along the street to see 
if perchance Frangois’s frank caress might have 
gone unobserved, and then shaking her finger 
threateningly at him, said : 

“Well, Pll forgive you this time; but never 
again, And now wait a moment until I get my 
hat.” 

Whereupon she tripped into the house, and 
presently reappeared, ready to accompany Fran- 
cois to the church. 

Good Father Ganvreau was wont to tell Madame 
Lavoie, with a tender twinkle of his honest gray 
ves, that Meline was his best parishioner. She 
was a true daughter of the Church, he said, set- 
ting an example to the other girls they would do 
well to emulate. He might have added that if 
by any chance Meline’s place at mass or vespers 
happened to be vacant, he was conscious of a void 
no other worshipper could fill, for, celibate though 
he might be, the curé had a keen eye for beauty, 
and Meline never looked more lovely than when, 
with her whole heart fixed upon the solemn ser- 
vice, her countenance grew almost angelic in its 
transparent reflection of the spiritual qualities 
within. 

Meline’s was a strongly religious nature, The 
majestic mysteries of her Church held an ever- 
increasing attraction for her, There was nothing 
formal in her devotions. Her faith in le bon Dieu 
did not vary in degrees according to whether all 
went well or ill. It was founded in the very 
depths of her being, and should occasion de- 
mand, would rise supreme above all other in- 
fluences. In her the martyr spirit lay dormant; 
but there seemed slight cause to fear that it 
should ever be summoned to awake, as, with her 
handsome lover by her side, she walked demure- 
ly to morning mass, her happy heart keeping 
time to the pealing of the bells. 

After dinner, Francois, eager to be rid of the 
restraint imposed by the presence of the elder 
Lavoies, invited Meline to go out with him for a 
walk, and she, not less anxious to make the most 
of the last day left to them, readily assented. 
Unconsciously they turned in the direction of 
Francois’s home, and, the afternoon being so 
very fine, were tempted to extend their ramble 
until they reached a hill-top from which they 
could look down upon Tracadie village and count 
the different cottages, although they were still 
much more than a mile away. 

“T shall build you a cottage there some day, 
Meline,” said Francois, pointing out a vacant 
space at the farther end of the village, which 
seemed indeed a very pleasant situation for a 
home. 

“ Ah, no, Francois dear, not there,” said Me- 
line, with a shudder, drawing close to him and 
looking up beseechingly in his face. “I would 
not like to live there.” 

“Why, Meline, darling?” asked Francois, in 
surprise. “What's the matter? Why not there ? 
Is it not the finest spot about 2” 








Meline was silent for a moment. She evident- 
ly would much rather not have given her reasons, 
but knowing that Francois would insist upon hav- 
ing them, she pointed with her right hand to a 
strange, repellent-looking group of buildings that 
stood in the centre of a large field some distance 
away from the plot Francois had chosen, yet in 
full view of it. She had no need to speak. Fran- 
cois caught her meaning at once. 

“Ah, [ understand—the lazaret. Why, I nev- 
er thought of that. To be sure, it would not be 
a pleasant neighbor, We must find another 
place.” 

It was not to be wondered at, after all, that 
in selecting a site for his future home Francois 
should be indifferent to the presence of the laza- 
ret. This saddest of all human structures had 
been there before his birth. He had grown to 
manhood in sight of its sombre walls and iron- 
barred windows. He had even played in boyish 
thoughtlessness within the shadow of its lofty 
palisade of cedar pickets. But to Meline it was 
a very different affair. Her tender sensibilities 
had not been calloused by constant association, 
and she shrank with invincible repugnance from 
the thought of having within view from day to 
day the place over whose portals might with truth 
be written the inseription, “ All ye who enter 
here, leave hope behind.” 

By a common impulse the lovers turned their 
faces away from Tracadie. _ As they walked slow- 
ly back to Pockmouche, Meline found courage to 
urge upon Francois a request that had long been 
in her heart. It was that instead of making his 
home in Tracadie he should come to Pockmouche. 
There were many good reasons on her side. Dur- 
ing the long summer montlis, when he was away 
out upon the Banks, she would be near her parents 
and not feel so lonely. Then in the winter, when 
Francois was at home, it would be so delightful 
to have all one’s friends at hand, instead of being 
separated from them by miles of snow-drifted 
road. Again, she loved her church. In it she 
had been baptized; from it she wanted to be 
buried. And finally—Meline’s voice sank to a 
whisper, as though perhaps it was not altogether 
right to bring forward this reason—there was no 
lazaret at Pockmouche. 

Francois made some show of resistance; but, 
to tell the truth, he was ready to grant anything 
Meline might ask that golden afternoon, and no 
sooner were her arguments finished than her 
cause was won, and the decision sealed with a 
most lover-like embrace, against which this time 
the happy maiden offered not the slightest pre- 
tence of protest. 

They had much to talk about as they sauntered 
on side by side; and it was not the first time that 
Madame Lavoie had been to the door to look 
down the road and exclaim: “Those foolish chil- 
dren! Why do they not return?” when she de- 
seried them coming toward her with faces full 
of love and light. 

The next morning the Rose-Marie bore Fran- 
cois off to the Banks, and Meline composed her- 
self to six months of waiting and of daily suppli- 
cation to /a Sainte Vierge on behalf of the loved 
one at sea, The summer passed in serene ex- 
pectancy and pleasant preparations. Hers was 
the delightful task of making ready for the new 
home to be established ere the snow came, in a 
cottage that stood fortunately untenanted within 
easy sight of the Lavoie front door. In due time 
they would dwell beneath their own roof-tree, but 
for the present a rented cottage would suffice, 
Now and again tidings would come from Fran- 
cois, carried by fishermen who made only short 
trips to the Banks, and they were always cheer- 
ing. The Rose-Marie was having a fine run of 
luck, and there would be a snug sum falling to 
each sharesman when the profits were divided at 
the close of the season, 

As the summer waned and the virent woods 
flashed forth in gold and crimson in honor of 
autumn’s sure approach, Meline began to betray 
a degree of impatient eagerness that was hardly 
in accordance with her calm, steadfast nature. A 
close observer might at times have thought that 
provoking doubts as to Francois’s fidelity had 
somehow found a lodgement in her breast. Yet, 
was ever lover more simple, more whole-souled 
in his devotion; or was it that a strange, subtle, 
inexplicable premonition of approaching ill dis- 
turbed the serenity of her waiting? She had no 
confidant save Francois, for though she loved 
both father and mother dearly, they were both of 
the practical, hard-headed kind, toward whom one 
never feels the impulse to confession. Whatever 
it was that troubled her, she kept the secret in 
her own heart, unless the breathing of it in the 
passionate prayers she offered more frequently 
than before to the Virgin Mother might be 
deemed a revelation of it. 

October—cool, clear, and calm—drew near its 
close, and Meline’s eagerness became almost fe- 
verish. By the first of November at the latest 
the Rose-Marie should come to port, and Francois 
be returned to her. The days passed one by one, 
and October’s hand would soon be empty. No- 
vember began on Sunday, and Meline hoped that 
Francois would appear by Saturday ; otherwise, she 
knew right well, she could not pay due heed to 
the holy mass, Saturday came, and proceeded 
from dawn to dark, and still no news of Fran- 
cois. In the evening, after Meline had gone to 
her room, there was a knock at the door which 
made her heart beat wildly, and she listened with 
straining ears as her father received the mes- 
sage; but she could not catch its import. In re- 
sponse to her inquiries, her father—surely the 
angel of merey granted him instant remission for 
his tender deceit—put her off by saying that it 
was of no consequence, he would tell her in the 
morning; with which answer, knowing him too 
well to press the matter, she was fain to be con- 
tent. Sleep came slowly and fitfully to her that 
night, and the morning found her looking pale 
and unrefreshed; but the sun shone brightly in 
at her window as she dressed. It was the last and 





loveliest day of a late Indian summer, and, in- 
spired by its cheering influence, she went briskly 
about her household tasks. She thought her fa- 
ther and mother seemed odd and constrained in 
their manner, and more than once was on the 
point of asking if they had not news of Frangois ; 
but something—a shrinking, perhaps, from know- 
ing the worst—kept the words back. On her 
way to the church she fancied the friends she 
met looked at her with a half-inquiring, half- 
pitying expression that sent an inexplicable chill 
to her heart. What did it all mean? Did they 
possess some knowledge of which she was still 
inignorance? Ah, well! Father Ganvreau would 
tell her as soon as mass was over, and she would 
be patient. 

The solemn service ended, the worshippers dis- 
persed, gossiping and laughing among themselves, 
and still Meline lingered. Presently Father Gan- 
vreau appeared, having laid aside his vestments 
and donned his ordinary garb, He evidently ex- 
pected Meline to be in waiting for him, and made 
his way to her at once, 

“Good-morning, my daughter. It is easy to 
worship God on so beautiful a morning, is it not ? 
And yet—” He added, after a pause, with some- 
thing that sounded strangely like a sigh, “The 
good God is not only for the sunshine. He is 
for the shadow also.” There was an ineffable 
tenderness in his tone as he uttered these words, 
and Meline, anxious and apprehensive, felt sure 
that they were not intended simply as the state- 
ment of a general truth, but had a direct bearing 
upon herself. With wildly beating heart she 
awaited what the curé might further have to say. 
But evidently he was not minded to make his com- 
munication then and there. 

“Come, my child, I will accompany you home; 
let us go.” 

And so they walked on together, the kind old 
man chatting volubly in apparent unconscious- 
ness of his companion’s unresponsive silence. 
When they reached the house, Meline, as usual, 
ushered him into the best parlor, and then stood 
before him expectant. 

“Please tell me now, won’t you? I know it is 
about Francois.” Her countenance was white 
and set, her lips trembled uncontrollably, her hand 
shook like an aspen leaf as she mechanically 
passed it over her forehead. Father Ganvreau 
took it and led her to the sofa. 

“Seat yourself, my child,” said he, gently. “It 
is about Francois.” 

Meline sprang to her feet pallid and palpita- 
ting, her agonized, appealing face a sight that 
would have touched the heart of the grim “ Coun- 
cil of Three” as she panted through her parched 
lips : 

“Tell me—tell me. Is he dead %” 

Father Ganvreau stretched out his hand with 
a soothing gesture. ‘“No—not dead. But—” 
He hesitated as though he shrank from finishing 
the sentence, for in his mind he went on to add, 
“it would be better if he were, poor fellow.” 

“What is it, then? Why don't you tell me?’ 
cried Meline, her frenzied impatience causing 
her to forget for a moment her wonted respectful 
bear ing. 

The curé’s eyes were shimmering with tears 
that would not be kept back, and his voice was 
very broken as he murmured: 

“Be calm, my child; it is the will of God. THe 
has laid His hand upon poor Francois, and”’—his 
voice sank to a whisper almost inaudible—“ he 
has gone to the lazaret.”’ 

Faint as the words were, they fell upon Meline’s 
straining senses like the blast of a trumpet. 
For a moment her eyes were fastened upon the 
curé’s face with a wild look of incredulity. Then, 
as he, reading their meaning aright, shook his 
gray head sadly, as though to say, ‘Too true— 
alas! too true,” she threw up her hands with an 
indescribable gesture of despair, and crying out: 
“The lazaret! Oh, my God!” fell back upon the 
sofa in a merciful swoon, 

Summoning Madame Lavoie, who appeared in a 
great state of perturbation, Father Ganvreau took 
his departure, saying that he would call in after 
vespers to inquire how it was with Meline. When 
he did come back he found the poor girl returned 
to consciousness, but lying upon her bed in a 
state of stony, speechless grief that filled him 
with grave concern. He spoke softly and tender- 
ly to her, but she seemed not to hear him, looking 
straight before her with burning eyes, and in no- 
wise acknowledging his presence. He saw that 
words were useless then, and commending her to 
the pity of God, went away, his kind heart la- 
menting that there should be such sorrow in the 
world. 

Many days passed before Meline awoke from 
her blank despair, and then it was only to enter 
upon a sad, silent life, which, while it left no duty 
unfulfilled nor task neglected, yet spoke in terms 
not to be mistaken of a broken heart. 

The young doctor and his older rival, the law- 
yer, having waited what they deemed a decent 
interval, renewed their suit, being encouraged 
thereto by Madame Lavoie; but they had better 
have spared themselves the treuble, for Meline 
would none of them, and they were dismissed if 
possible more crestfallen than before. 

Good old Father Ganvrean was her one coun- 
sellor and confidant. From him she learned the 
particulars concerning unhappy Francois. Sail- 
ing away apparently in perfect health, scarce half 
the season had passed ere he noticed that his 
skin began to lose its natural healthy color and 
his complexion its ruddy freshness, He thought 
little of it at first, deeming it only some tempo- 
rary ailment; but, as the weeks went by, this omi- 
nous pallor increased, until at length the dreadful 
fact could no longer be concealed, and his ship- 
mates were compelled, in reluctant, sorrowing 
self-defence, to immure him in the fore-hold of 
the Rose-Marie until he could be handed over to 
the lazaret. There he was now, a prisoner for 
life; and, alas! instead of submitting to the will 
of God, he was rebellious, if not indeed blas. 
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phemous, as with hot words he cursed his cruel 
fate. 

One day by chance the curé mentioned that 
one of the Sceurs Hospitalitres, who, with a he- 
roism unsurpassed in the annals of martyrdom, 
devote their lives to soothing the sufferings of the 
inmates of the lazaret, had gone to her reward, 
and that another was shortly expected to take 
up her noble work. 

“Where will she come from, father?” asked 
Meline, with an access of interest she had not 
shown since the day of her great grief. 

“From the Hdtel-Dieu at Montreal, my child,” 
answered the curé 

Meline was silent for a space: she seemed lost 
in thought, as though some design were seeking 
to take form within her mind. Presently she 
looked into Father Ganvreau’s benevolent coun- 
tenance with a bright gleam in her eyes that gave 
him a start, as if she had suddenly awakened 
from sleep. 

“Father, is it possible for me to, become one 
of the Sisters of the Hétel-Dien %” she asked, 
and it was evident that she awaited his reply 
with intense eagerness, 

“ Yes, certainly, my child; it is quite possible. 
But why do you ask ?” the curé replied, failing at 
first to catch the drift of her thougifts 

“ Because—because,” murmured Meline, hesi- 
tatingly, “if I became one of the Sisters, I might 
some day be sent over there,” and she pointed in 
the direction of Tracadie. 

For a moment Father Ganvreau was complete- 
ly nonplussed ; he knew not what to say. Should 
he condemn or approve of Meline’s suggestion ? 
Was it his sober judgment or his warm sympa- 
thies that caused him to thrill with admiration 
for her daring conception? He knitted his brows 
and bent his eyes upon the ground, while she 
awaited his reply, divided betwixt fear and hope. 
At length he raised his head, and looking very 
serious, said: 

“T see your meaning, my child, but I am in 
doubt as to the propriety of the matter. I will 
think it over, and give you an answer when I come 
again.” 

The next day he returned, and spent an hour in 
earnest converse with Meline, the result being 
that, satisfied as to her perfect sincerity and trust 
worthiness, he undertook to render all the assist- 
ance he could in the furtherance of her design. 

When Meline’s desire to enter the Hotel-Dien 
was made known to the elder Lavoies they of- 
fered but little objection The v were devout Cath- 
oliecs, and since their daughter had lost all inter 
est in worldly things, they would not oppose her 
dedicating herself to the service of God. They 
would have their married son come to live with 
them, and he would care for them in their old 
age. So the way opened readily before Meline, 
and ere another April passed she had taken the 
veil, and was henceforth Sur Clémence, of the 
Hotel-Dieu, 

Here only the Mother Superior knew her story, 
and, won over by Father Ganvreau, who himself 
accompanied Meline to Montreal, she gave him a 
promise that at the first opportunity she would 
send Sister Clémence to the work upon which her 
heart was fixed. The good father returned to 
his parish no longer doubtful as to the wisdom 
ot his actions, and lost no time in conveying to 
poor Francois a hint that if he would bat be pa 
tient his miseries might in time be lightened by 
the ministering care of the one, separation from 
whom had been the bitterest drop in his cup of 
misery. 

Francois, who, since his entrance into the laz 
aret, had alternated between periods of sullen 
gloom and paroxysms of furious reviling, could 
hardly comprehend the curé’s meaning at first, 
but when it was made clear to him he showed 
such wild impatience that his informant felt 
somewhat sorry that he had opened his lips, es- 
pecially as there was no telling how long a time 
might elapse ere Sister Clémence’s coming could 
be counted upon, In the event the time was 
long, and Frangois, whose impetuous, volatile dis- 
position stood in strange contrast to Meline’s 
quiet, steadfast nature, was at first feverishly ex- 
pectant, then fretfully complaining, and finally, 
as hope long deferred brought sickness of heart, 
gloomily despondent, 

The months went by, and Meline still waited 
patiently for the call to come. The slow spring 
had for the second time made its hesitating way 
northward, and the trees were already bursting 
in leaf. If ever Tracadie might be said to have 
elements of attraction it was now, and behind 
the gray walls of the Hétel-Dieu was one whose 
thoughts and prayers were ever bent upon it and 
the palisaded building that made so unsightly a 
blot upon the landscape 

One morning the Mother Superior sent for her, 
and with beating heart she hastened to obey the 
summons, 

“Sister Niger has been called away, Peace be 
unto her soul! Her place at the lazaret must be 
filled. Will you go?” said the Mother Superior, 
in her calm, clear voice, looking keenly into Sis- 
ter Clémence’s face 

Would she go? The good God be praised! 
Had she not, by waiting upon Him, kept her soul 
in patience for this very hour? The pure pale 
face which had still more transparent 
since the free, open-air life of home had been 
exchanged for the confinement of the cloister 
flushed crimson from brow to chin, the downeast 
eyes over-brimmed with sudden tears. Not a 
word could she utter, but, moving softly forward, 
she knelt at the other’s feet, and covering her 
face with her hands, bent reverently down as if 
her gratitude could find no fitter expression. 

A wave of emotion passed over the Mother 
Superior’s unimpassioned countenance, like the 
shadow cast by a cloud upon the fields in mid- 
summer, and there was evident trace of feeling 
in her tone as, placing her hands upon the 
bowed head before her, she said: 

“The time for the fulfilment of your desire 
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has come, Sister Clémence. 
go with you to Tracadie. 
pray for you.” 

The following day Sister Clémence went forth 
from the Hétel-Dieu. Arriving at Pockmouche, 
she halted for a few hours to take farewell of her 
family and good Father Ganvreau, and then, 
pressing on to Tracadie, the gray wooden portal 
of the lazaret closed upon her, shutting her out 
from the world to which she would nevenmore 
return. Hitherto her heart had borne up brave- 
ly, but now that she had attained the great pur- 
pose of her life, it seemed as though all strength 
departed from her, and she found herself shrink- 
ing with nervous dread from the ordeal of the 
first meeting with Francois, Sister Pagé, who 
was at the head of the ministering angels in this 
earthly purgatory, knowing the new-comer’s pa- 
thetic history, comforted her with gentle sym- 
pathy, and undertook to break to Frangois the 
news of her arrival, Thus it came about when, 
on the following morning, the patients and their 
heroic attendants assembled in the little chapel 
for prayers, Francois, peering eagerly through the 
glass partition that divided the two groups, of 
worshippers, being already prepared, was able to 
restrain himself from any unseemly demonstra- 
tion when, among the black-robed Sisters, he 
found the face that was never absent from his 
thoughts. As for Sister Clémence, she did not 
lift her eyes or look about her. But oh, what 
wild throbbings filled her heart, and how the 
color came and went in her lovely face! 

The first meeting was a very trying experience 
for both. It took place that afternoon, when, 
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May God’s blessing 
I shall not forget to 





THE BEST ANGEL OF ALL. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER., 
| ee the portals of Eden forth banished, our 
mother, 
Poor Eve, looking back where the lurid sword 
shone, 
Had doubtless a heartache so bitter no other 
In all the world’s annals such hath 
known 
And yet, had she dreamed that what seemed so 
distressing 


beneath 


sorrow 


Had for 


comfort 
pain, 


it, and the 


ease 

I faney, the tears at their fountain repressing, 

She had uttered thanksgiving at blessing for 
bane 

In the Eden from 


when barred 


vision, 


moment 
their 
To Adam and Eve came a visitant high, 
With the light on his brow of a beauty Elysian, 
The grace in his port of a guest from the sky, 
And a hand in their hands laid he lightly, and 
strong 
W in the 


voice of his greeting, compelling and 
lac 


Till the pulse of their being 


was 


upleaped like a 


And straight they for got to be fearful and sad. 





O daughter of Eve, would you know that di- 
vinest, 
That holiest comforter after the fall, 
That seraph whose mission forever is finest, 
The one, ’mid all angeis, best angel of all ?— 
Not Peace, and not Faith, and not Love, and 
not Pardon— 
The angel we call when the mists gather 
mirk ; 


Nay, heaven itself stoops this angel to guerdon: 
His name let me whisper—‘the Angel of 
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Designs from the Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work. 


See pages 182 and 183, Supplement. 


$e two Albert stools on the accompanying 
pages of designs are sketched from a favorite 
specialty of the Royal School of Art Needle-Work, 
which has at the present time a most varied se- 
lection of these and of the no less favorite “ Vie- 
toria” stools, which differ in shape by being ob- 
long, while the Albert stools are square, The 
wood-work is in most cases painted black. 

Fig. 1 is of olive green serge, having the pat- 
tern worked in feather stitch, all in the same 
shade of pale olive green, with flowers in white 
shaded with a little gray. 

The second is a handsomer and more costly 
stool. It is of brown velveteen, and is worked 
throughout in crewel in a variety of delicate shades 
of blue, terra-cotta, pink, and yellow. The leaves 
and heavy portions are solid, but the details are 
worked out with various ornamental stitehes. A 
working pattern-of the design is given in Fig. 3. 

Fig. 4 is a work-bag of useful size, of dark pea- 
cock blue plush. The foundation is covered with 
flat pieces of plush embroidered with a Japanese 
rose pattern of natural colors in shaded silk. It 
has a full top of satin the same color, lined with 
pale blue silk, and drawn up with a handsome 
cord. 

Fig. Seis a second bag in something the same 
style, but in this case it is of rich wall-flower- 
colored satin, which is slightly gathered on the 
mount or foundation. It has a little powdered 
pattern in pale terra-cotta and green silk, The 
upper edge of the stiff part is trimmed with silk 
cord like that which draws it together at the top, 
and it is lined with terra-cotta silk. 

Figs. 6 and 7 are most ingenious contrivances 
in the shape of wall-tidies. They have as their 
foundation a miniature Canadian snow-shoe. The 
pocket is worked with some slight design on sat- 
in or velvet, and is mounted stiff on the snow- 
shoe, like the toe of a slipper. These are well 
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received as being a change from the usual flat- 
shaped wall-pocket. 

Fig. 8 is a cushion design of unusual beauty, 
which is sometimes much enlarged beyond this 
size. It is a conventional arrangement of tulips, 
the blossoms and leaves springing from a centre. 
Ona ground of grayish green satin the leaves are 
worked in a variety of green shades, and the 
flowers in pale yellow, with the stamens put in in 
a deep gold-color, 





FLOWERS, HISTORIC AND 
POLITICAL, 


ERTAJN flowers have become famous from 

their association with individuals, having 
been chosen sometimes from personal liking, 
sometimes from emblematic name or character. 
The chosen flower of Henry of Hereford (Duke 
of Lancaster) was the myosotis, the origin of whose 
common name, forget-me-not, has been so various- 
ly explained in poetry and legend. It was he who 
added the flower to his collar of “ the Order of 
8. 8.” with the old French motto, Souve igue vous 
de moy. During his exile from England he was 
kindly received at the court of Brittany by the 
Duke, John the Valiant, who assisted him with 
troops to invade England. The bold attempt 
succeeded, and the banished Lancaster became 
Henry the Fourth. Duke John dying soon after, 
Henny a few years later married the widowed 
Duchess Joanna, and both found soon the pain- 
ful truth that 


“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 


The forget-me-not continued among the decora- 
tions of the Order, and was called the “ flower of 
the souvenance.” Some historians and biogra- 
phers have fancied that the flower and its motto 
were chosen by Henry in compliment to Joanna 
during his residence in Brittany, but there is an- 
other theory quite as probable—that it was adopt- 
ed at an earlier date, and had reference to keep- 
ing alive in the hearts of his countrymen the 
memory of his el Lims. 

The daisy, which has bloomed for centuries in 
the fair domain of British poetry, which Chaucer 
calls 

“the eye of day, 

The emperice and floure of floures alle,” 
has been the chosen emblem of several ladies 
famous in history, who bore the name of Mar- 
garet, It was prominent among the decorations 
at the ill-starred marriage of Margaret of Anjou 
to Henry the Sixth of England (1445), when we 
are told ‘by 
lords of the realm, with great retinues of men 
in divers liveries, with her emblem flower, the 
daisy, in their bonnets.” 

The great dining-hall of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, England, is ornamented with carvings 
of daisies and roses; the first in compliment to 
the saintly foundress, Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond; the other in honor of her family, 
the race of Lancaster. ; 

The violet was chosen by the adherents of 
Napoleon as their badge during his exile in 
Elba (1814-15). 


she was escorted to London the 


Meeting a stranger, one would 
ask, “* Aimez-vous la violette ¢ (Do you love the 
violet?) An ignorant person might answer sim- 
ply, “ Oui.” (Yes.) But one in the secret would 
add, * Bien /” (well !), and would receive the coun- 
tersign, “ Elle reviendra au printemps” (It will 
return in the spring). 

From the time of his departure Napoleon was 
toasted as Corporal or General Violet. His friends 
wore rings and ribbons of violet color. A pop- 
ular design was a group of violets so drawn that 
a practised eve could discover in two large ones 
the likenesses of Napoleon and Marie Louise, 
while a smaller one displayed the features of 
their son, “the King of Rome.” After the bat- 
tle of Waterloo the wearing of violets was con- 
sidered treasonable. It has been well said of the 
flower that, “ springing in obscurity and retaining 
its perfume in death, it was a wonderful emblem 
of him who rose from the valleys of Corsica to 
the throne of the golden lilies, and whose name 
has been a spell of power long after he ceased to 
breathe the air of earth.” 

The fondness of the late Emperor William of 
Germany for the blue corn-flower has caused it 
to be commonly known by the name of Auiser- 
blume (the Emperor’s flower). It was associated 
with tender memories of his noble mother, Louisa 
of Prussia. Her enemy Napoleon expressed his 
opinion of her talents when he characterized her as 
“the only man in the family,” and said, on hear- 
ing the news of her death, “ The King of Prussia 
has lost his best minister.’ When fleeing to 
Memel with her children after the battle of Jena, 
an accident to the carriage obliged them to wait 
awhile by the road-side. To divert the tired and 
hungry children from the thoughts of their dis- 
comfort she set them to gathering the corn-flow- 
ers, and made garlands to decorate their heads, 
singing the while old ballads and telling stories. 
It was a scene which William never forgot, and 
that was a proud day when he humbled the power 
of the country from which she had endured so 
much; and the old monarch in the glories of his 
triumph was heard to murmur, “ My mother, thou 
art avenged !” 

The primrose was the favorite flower of the 
late Lord Beaconsfield. Not only the Primrose 
League keeps his memory green, but the day on 
which he died, April 19th, bears in English eal- 
endars the name of Primrose Day. On that an- 
niversary the primrose is to be seen in abundance 
on flower stands, in the baskets of street flower 
venders, and decorates even the whips of cab and 
omnibus drivers, while primrose wreaths with va- 

rious mottoes are placed on his statue in London, 
and his tomb at the country home he loved so 
well, 

Long ago, when surnames were rare and chang- 
ing, the haughty family of Plantagenet took their 


Pir) 











name from the broom, plante-de-genet. It is said 
that one of the early Counts of Anjou did penance 
by receiving a severe flage 
his badge 






ation, and adopted for 
the broom plant from which the whips 
were made, that thus he might be ever reminded 
of the punishment which is sure to follow sin. 
We have the choice of ad 
story—that Geoffrey of 
“Dame Maud,” g of Henry 
England, when climbing a ste« 
impressed by the sight of the 


opting 


A 


it more pleasant 
husband of 
the First of 
p pass was much 


njyou, the 









aau 


broom plants cling- 


ing to the stones. “See,” cried he, hat golden- 


flowered plant, so firmly ro« 






il among the rocks, 
That humble flow- 
shall henceforth be my cognizance.” 


and giving support to the soil! 
er 

Nations as well as individuals have had their 
emblem flowers. The rose was centuries ago the 
chosen flower of England, and the white and the 
red were the badges of two rival branches of 


i 





the Plantagenet family, the houses of York 


Lancaster, At the time of the happy union of 
their claims in the marriage of Henry of Rich 
mond (son of the Countess Margaret mentioned 


above) with Elizabeth of Y 


» of mingled colors sprang miraculously 


ork 1t Was Said that 








being; it combined the hues of the “ blee 
rose’’ of one race and “the pale and maiden blos 
som” of the other. Such a rose is still in exist 
ence, and is known as the “ York and Lancaster 
ant 

Portraits of the two foreign princesses, Henri 
etta, wife of Charles the First, und Catherine 
wife of Charles the Seeond, re present them hold 
ing roses—an allusion to the national flower of 


their adopted country. 
The badge 


formerly the oak ; 


of the Seottish house of Stuart was 


but it was regarded with dis- 
trust by the superstitious Highlanders, as, not 
being evergreen, it was thought typical of the 


The wh 


lence, was the f 


downfall of the race te rose, for its old 


signification of si avorite |} 








the Jacobite party in the eighteenth century, as 
they were ol iged to work for the beloved canse 
sub yosa* James Edwar 1, ki is tt old 
Chevalier,” son of James the Second of Great 
Britain, was born on the 10th of June, 1688. The 
Scottish Jacobite families spared no pains to have 
their white roses in bloom by that day It is to 


this that the sarcastic Churchill alludes in a rhym- 





ing calendar, 

“June wears white roses on her rebel breast”: 
and again, in a biting satire on the poverty of 
Scotl ind, 


* No flower em! 
Which on the 





one white rose 


instinct blows,” 





June t 


10th of 


Sut Jacobite poetry aboun is with loving all 
to the white cockade and the loyal hearts of its 


gallant wearers 

Seotland’s national flower, the thistle, bears the 
th her have often 
proved, Nemo me impune lacessit (No one injures 
with impunity), 


was chosen 


proud motto whose tru foes 


me Tradition tells us the em- 


in memory of its service long 
They had 
planned a night attack, and as they stole in the 
darkness toward the Scottish camp, one of 


blem 
ago during an invasion of the Danes. 


them 


inadvertently stepped upon a thistle. Losing com- 





mand of himself, he uttered a ery of pain 4 
aroused the sleeping Scots, who sprang to arms 
and routed the enemy. 

A poem written by Dunbar on the marriage of 


James the Fourth of Scotland with the English 
Margaret (1502) bears the name of their national 
flowers, “ The Thrissel and the 

The leek is said to have been chosen as the 
national emblem of Wales in memory of a great 
battle (about the middle of the seventh century) 
between the Welsh and Saxons, when the former, 
by the advice of St. David, wore leeks+ in their 
caps, that they might be the more easily distin 
guished from their foes. in the 
battle having been ascribed by the Welsh to the 
prayers of St. David, the leek was long worn on 
March Ist—St. David’s Day—a custom gracefully 


© 99 
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Their success 


observed on public oceasions in late years by the 
present beloved Princess of Wales, Alexandra 
Old legends tell us that St. Patrick, findin: 


x it 
hard to convince his hearers concerning the d 

trine of the Trinity, hered a trefoil, and took 
the threefold leaf as an illustration; where 


the supernatural power attributed to a threefold 


“ 
gi 


leaf, and hence the adoption of the national em 
blem— 
* Chosen leaf 
Of bard and cl 
Old Erin’s native st 


ef, 


rock. 





Despite the fact that antiquaries, botanists, 


poets have differed greatly as to the exact char 


acter of the plant in questi 
has adopted the clover. 
There was an old faney that rose 


on, yet Common usage 
and lily were 
typical of mother and child; hence d 
union of England and Normandy the lily 
chosen as the flower of the latter. As 
ical of purity and innocence, it was a chosen em- 
blem of the Virgin Mary, and is often seen in 
pictures of the Annunciation. A very old picture 
of the last judgment represents the Judge with a 
Jily at His right hand and a sword at His left 
From its place Wmor ¢ the orname nts-of the Tem 
ple, and, above all, it 
has been considered 


SVM i« 


Ss mention by the Saviour, it 
1 

Many at 

contradictory assertions have been made concert 
ing its selection as the 
have been suggested by t 


1 sacred flower 


French emblem: it ma 
- ‘ 
ne Liliarts int 


ancient name of the French people, or it may 


word *“* 


* The rose, anciently a token of silence, was placed 
over tables at feasts and in the carvings abov 

sionals. Hence sub rosa. An old write ] 
lovers wore “‘a rose in the ear,” signifying “* Heare 
and saie nothing.” i 





wearing leeks. ...which, your majesty 
is an honorable padge of the service; and, 
1 do believe, your majesty takes no scorn to wear th 
leek upon St. Tavy’s day. 

King Henry. 1 wear it for a memorable honor: 
For I am Welsh, you know, good countryman. 
—Shakespeare: Henry V. 
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Fig. 1.—Youna Lapy’s Spring Jacket.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] TrimmMep WastTE-PAPER Basket. 


For pattern aud description see Supplement, No. VIII, Figs. 55-64. For description see Supplement. 





Fig, 2.—Back or Youna Lapy’s 
Spring Jacket, Fic. 1. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. VIII., Figs. 55-64. 


have originated in the “ Order of 
the Lily,” otherwise called “The 
Order of Navarre,” founded in 
1048 by Prince Garcia. He was 
said to have recovered from a se- 
vere illness on seeing an image of 
the Virgin issuing from a lily. 

“Charge for the golden lilies!” 
is the cry of Henry of Navarre in 
Macaulay’s spirited poem. But 
the so-called lilies are properly the 
iris, the fleur-de-lis, i. ¢., fleur-de- 
‘wee (the flower of Louis), having 
een chosen by the seventh Louis 
as his favorite badge when going 
on a crusade. Napoleon having 
gained the throne, and hoping to 
establish a new dynasty, endeavor- 
ed to substitute bees for lilies as a 
national emblem, but without suc- 
cess. 

What is to be America’s national 
flower? The question is still open. 
In her vast territory, offering so 
varied a flora, there are many 
claimants. But what better than 
the. gorgeous golden-rod or the 
hardy Pilgrim May-flower ? 





NEW MATERIAL FOR 
HANGINGS AND CURTAIN 
DRAPERY. 

T is a French gentleman, M. 
Bonnet, to whom the world 
must make its bow for a new and 
very brilliant industry. This is the 
making of glass cloth through the 
customary processes of spinning 
and weaving. We read that the 
warp is composed of silk, forming 
the body and groundwork, on 
which the pattern in glass appears, 
as effected by the weft. Not less 





CLoru anxnp Ve.tvet Costume.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 28-36. 


Fig. 1.—JACKET TRIMMED WITH ASTRAKHAN.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 48-54. 





Fig. 2.—Back or JACKET TRIMMED 
WITH ASTRAKHAN, FiG. 1, 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIL, Figs. 48-4 


than from fifty to sixty of the 
original threads (spun by steam- 
power) are necessary to form one 
thread of the weft. It is by no 
means a rapid process to pro- 
duce such brilliant results; twelve 
hours are hardly sufficient for the 
completion of a single yard. 

It is a joy to learn that this 
beautiful fabric will be moderate 
in price. No wonder that one 
writes enthusiastically concerning 
the decorations of the future ! 











PENNY PAPERS FOR 
ENGLISH WOMEN. 


NE of the special features of 
modern development is the 
rapid increase of papers for wo- 
men. A generation ago the list 
of what are technically known as 
women’s papers was a very short 
one, and was typified by such a 
worthy journal of fiction and fash- 
ion as Godey’s Ladies’ Book. 

But what a varied vision of 
printed matter looms over ihe 
feminine horizon to-day! Month- 
lies, weeklies, yea, even in our 
enterprising West, dailies address 
themselves to women in every 
modern language, and while a con- 
servative and domestic spirit rules 
the utterances of those papers 
that enjoy the widest circulation, 
within the past few years there 
has sprung up, both in America 
and Europe, a class of women’s 
papers whose moral tone compels 
the respect of those out of sympa- 
thy with its aspirations, and whose 
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fearless advocacy of political and social reforms makes 
it a valuable colleague of those who devote their lives 
to the public good. 

Questions of public education, points of law and 
equity, the discussion of legislative action, the urgency 
of municipal refcrm, the conflicting claims of high li- 
cense and local option, force the most radically con- 
servative reader to conclude that the world of women 
who read these journals is a very different world in- 
tellectually from that to which ladies’ books appealed 
“in the fifties,” and to admit,-not that women’s tastes 
have become masculine, but only more cosmopolitan 
and human. 

Two English weeklies, The Woman's Penny Paper 
and The Woman's Gazette, which began their career in 
the lucky year 1888, illustrate forcibly this fresh 
stream of matter which the ubiquitous printing-press 
is pouring into the crucible of our current home life. 

The Woman's Penny Paper claims to be “ the only 
paper in the world conducted, written, printed, and 
published by women.” The initial number of this new 
woman’s venture defines its policy somewhat as follows : 

Believing that a high aim and moral excellence can 
be made to pay, we appeal to English women’s interest 
in the highest ideals of life. Our policy is progressive ; 
home politics—that is, industrial, social, and educational 
questions—are of primary importance in our estimation ; 
in treating of these our endeavor will be to speak with 
honesty and courage as befits women of education and 
refinement. General politics, when truly progressive, 
can accept neither the Conservative nor Liberal pro- 
gramme as final; they must reject much in both, and 
will accept much in both. We shall supply general 
English and foreign news in such a way that those 
busy women who have no time for a daily paper may 
be kept intellectually informed on the leading questions 
of the day. Our pages will be open to all shades of 
opinion, to the working-woman as freely as to the ed- 
ucated lady, to conservative and radical, to English 
woman and foreigner. The law of conscience and 
common-sense teaches us that no sensational crime can 
be legitimately described in a newspaper unless it is to 
exhibit some underlying circumstance of a practical 
and urgent nature, but we shall not shrink from allud 
ing to any vice if it shows the need of a reform in 
some law affecting women. Nor shall we forget the 
lighter sides of life, its beauty and brightness. Our 
aim is to consider any question affecting women, to 
create a newspaper which shall reflect the thoughts of 
the best women upon all the subjects which occupy 
their minds. Weshall tell the works of the noblest wo 
men, and represent the lives of the truest and sweetest 

This plan is carried out 
by such topics and items as 
the following: “ An Account 
of the present Work of the 
London School of Medicine 
for Women,” “A List of 
the Lady Candidates for 
the London School Board,” 
“A Short Paper on the In- 
crease of Bicycling among 
Women,” “Lists of the 
Honors and ‘ Classes’ taken 
by Women at Oxford and 
Cambridge,” “ A Paper on 
Margaret Van Eyck, the 
14th Century Artist,” “The 
Higher Education of Wo- 
men in Germany,” ‘The 
Married Woman’s Property 
Act,” “Women of the 
Canal-Boats of England,” 
“Speeches of Mrs. Fawcett, 
Colonel Heathcote, and oth- 
ers at a Meeting of a Guild 
of the Unrepresented,” Re- 
views of M. Jules Simon’s 
article in the December 
number of the Fortnightly 
Review on “French Wo- 
men; of Emily Pfeiffer’s 

Women and Work PS and of 
The Law in Relation to Wo- 
men, by a lawyer. 

The Woman's Gazette and 
Weekly News is devoted to 
the social well-being and po- 
litical education of women, 
with a “chronicle” of the 
Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion. The very appropri- 
ate and suggestive motto 
standing at the head is 
“Liberty, Justice, Humani- 
tv.” 

” The table of contents ap- 
pended will be more clearly 
understood by American 
women if it is explained 
that within the past few 
years in Great Britain as- 
sociations of women have 
been formed by both of the 
two great political parties. 
The avowed purpose of 
these organizations has 
been to spread among the 
electors a knowledge of the 
aims and principles of Con- 
servatives and Liberals as at 
present held. During elee- 
tion contests these women’s 
associations aid the party 
candidates, and the leaders 
of both great national par- 
ties eagerly utilize feminine 
ardor to influence the regis- 
tered voters. 

From the time that the 
Duchess of Devonshire 
bought a vote with a kiss, 
down to a recent election 
when the piquant American 
wife of Lord Randolph 


Churchill personally can. Fig. 1.—Sprrine Coat ror Girt rrom 5 To 7 
vassed her brother-in-law’s Years oLp.—Back.—[ For Front, see Page 168. ] 


tenants, English women of 
rank have, within wide lim- 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VL, Figs. 37-47. 
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Fig. 2.—Suir ror Boy 


rroM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description 


see Suppl., No, II., Figs. 9-15. 





Fig. 3.—Srrirep Woon Watk- 


1NnG Dress.—Front.—[For 
Back, see Page 168.] 
For description see Supplement. 


For pattern and description . 
see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 16-25 waist. 
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its, taken active part in political life. The success of 
isolated “ workers” suggested organization in an age 
when organization had become a watchword hence 
tLe “ Primrose League,” named after Lord Beacons- 
field’s favorite flower, to further Conservative princi- 
ples, and the “Women’s Liberal Association,” of 
which Mrs. Gladstone is the honorary pres 





ldent, 

The table of contents of the Woman’s Gazette in 
cludes “The Conference of Women Workers at Bir 
mingham,” “Speech of Mrs. Gladstone,” “Speech of 
the Countess of Aberdeen at the Birmingham Town 
Hall,” “Women’s Liberal Association,” “Trades 
Unions for Women,” “ Women at the Anvil,” “The 
Parnell Commission.” 

Glanecing over this list, Mrs. Gladstone’s speech is 
selected asa sample item to be given in extenso, 


“Mrs. GLapstone at Hoiporn. 


“ Karl Compton, the Liberal candidate, spoke first, 
promising that if elected he ‘would de vote himself 
with untiring energy to remedying the condition of 
the homes of the poor,’ ete. 

“Mrs. Gladstone, who was grandly dressed in dark 
blue velvet, relieved by lace frills and ol l-gold orna- 
ments, rose amid renewed cheers and read the follow- 
ing speech : 

“*Having the honor of taking the chair as vour 
president, it is most cheering to see so large an as 
semblage, for I take it as a sign that you recognize 
the national importance of the Holborn contest, and 
that you are determined that no effort should be lack- 
ing on your part which can contribute to its success. 
I have always pointed out that if the final victory is 
to be won our exertions must not flag, but at such a 
moment as this I need hardly repeat this warning. 
You have indeed at this moment a great opportunity. 
You ‘recognize what a contested election means at this 
crisis, and what an advantage i 






is that Lord Compton 
should be the candidate who stands before us to con- 
test the Holborn Division on behalf of the Liberal and 
Radical party. Now, my friends, we have a great and 
a noble cause, and a candidate we are proud to fight 
for. What further spur can we need? Sitting neat 
is my dear friend Lady Comptou [here Mrs. Glad 
stone turned round and touched her ladyship gent}; 
on the shoulder], whom I am glad to introduce to you, 
and who heartily shares with her husband in’ th 
great exentions he is making in our cause. You have 
read, or ought to have read, my husband’s letter, and 
will have seen how high Lord Con pton stands in his 
opinion, and you will understand how, in working ha 

for your candidate, you are helping and encouraging 
my husband, and not only 
helping and encouraging 
my husband, but further 

ing [here Mrs. Gladstone's 
voice conveyed an impres- 


| 


sion of deep earnestne 





the cause of right and jus 
tice in Ireland and in the 
rest of the United King 
dom. It is this which has 
given me courage to ap 
pear before you this day 
the desire to do my part 
in the great work whic 
lies before us’ (cheers),” 
so we see that in these 
admirable penny papers 
women can read what oth 
er women are doing, some 
times quietly and silently 
sometimes publicly and 
with eloquent utterance 
We cannot: fail to see, 
moreover, that while there 
is a general similarity in 
the topics treated in b rth 
English and American 
women’s journals of the 
same class, there is a dif 
ference between them u 
tone and outlook which is 
worth noting, An Amet 
ican paper of “advanced 
views” is too apt toe put 
woman and her interests 
over against the rest of 
the world; the attitude is 
antagonistic or it is no- 


On the other hand, 






lish editor, acting 
as selector of special sub 
jee ts fora special class of 
readers, treats both sub 
jects and readers as re 

ognized parts of a greater 
whole, with whose intet 

ests and needs theirs at 

ldentical and INCLUSIVE > 
the attitude is friendly 
and conciliatory, the tone 
that of com ideship. 

The English gain in 
temper and depth of eriti- 
cism due to this broadet 
manner is obvious and in 
valuable 

CATHERINE BALDWIN 





Fichu Drapery for 
Evening Bodice. 


A LONG fichu of white 
silk muslin, dotted and 
button-holed in white sil 
is draped on the low silk 
bodice of an evening dress 
covering the shoulders and 
leaving only the throat ex 
posed. It is drawn in 
folds down the frout, 
which approach toward 
the waist, and are tied 


Fig. 4.—Kuxr Svrr ror Boy with knots of ribbon at 
FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


intervals, the rounded tab 
ends hanging below the 
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FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* Brown's Bronchial Troches” have been used, with 
unfailing success, for the relief and cure of Coughs, 
Hoarseness, and other throat troubles. Late Rev. 
Henny Warp Besouner says of them: “J have never 
changed my mind respecting them from the first, except 
I think vet better of that which I began by thinking well 
of. I have alao commended them to friends, and they 
have proved extremely serviceable. I do not hesitate to say 
that your Troches are pre-eminently the best.”"—{ Adv.} 
Exquisite for 
bath Sure cure for 
Box 2148, N. Y.—[{Adbv.] 


Coxunece.’s Bexzoin Cosmetic Soar. 
the toilet Perfect for the 
chapped hands. 25 cents. 


Tue superiority of Burner's Fravorine Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-{ Ad. ] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent acup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health, 



















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 


is 


ce 





The 


Tollet Mask in position to the face. 
To he 


sl 
worn three nights in the week. Ti 
t 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. 


impurities, roughness, ete., 


is harmless, costs little, 
lotioas, ete. It prevents and removes wrinkles, 


Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, ete., use i 


Valuable illustrated Treatise, with Proofs and full particulars, Mailed Free by 


166 Broadway, New York. 


THE TOILET MASK CO., | 


TOILET MASK 


Bleaching and Preserving the Skin and 
Removing 
tions. 


Easily 
The Mask is patented, has been introduced 10 
ye 


kind. 


icians and Scientific 


vanish from the skin, 
and saves hundreds of dollars uselessly expended for cosmetics, powders, 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, 


A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powdeéts., Sold only in cans, 

Roy at. BAKING PowDER Co., 106 W all St. a. eo 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 





ose who are — 
able, cy walk 





Mention this paper. 
Invalid Chair Co., Son waiianes Conn, 


MADAME ROWLEY’ 


the Only Natural Beautifier for 


Complexional Imperfec- 


It is Soft and Flexible in form, 
Applied and Worn 
»ymfort or Inconvenience. 


and can be 


without Dis- 


ars, and is the Only Genuine article of the 


It is Recommended by Eminent Phy- 
Men as a SUBSTI- 
TE FOR INJURIOUS COSMETICS. 

may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and 
By its use every kind of spots, 
leaving it soft, clear 


, brilliant, and beautiful. It 


t. 





Crosse & Blackwell’s 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Enecish Fresh rats 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


tiesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT ot MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
As Beef Tea, * 
Annual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


Made Dishes. and Sauces. 
tonic.” 


an invaluable 


Sey 





Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 


von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. | 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London, 
You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


h than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREER. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


LADIES Send for free pamphlet “ How to Dress’ 
to EUGENIA MAPIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BARBOUR’S 
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IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In aaeery Vaeys 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


| Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 


| Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
| the Country. 


° KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Fifty Years Before the Public. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workuanstip, and Durability, 


| VILLIAM KNABE & CO 
| BAL: TIMORE: NEW YORK: 

22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue, 
' WASHINGTON : 817 Market Space. 
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B.Allmal & { 


18th St, 19th St, and 6th Ave,, 


New York, 
ARE NOW SHOWING 


The Advance Importations 
OF 


Ladies Costumes, 
Ilks, Dress Goods 
Cotton Fabrics, 
Laces, Trimmings, &¢. 


SiLEess 


AND 


DRESS GOODS. 
19 - inch ck Surah, pure silk) 

eee edb aietcves "9 Mieats fors 48c. | 
24-inch Black Surah, superior qual-) 

ity, worth $1.00 per yard... ee: 79¢. | 
19-inch Black Faille Franc aise,t 

pure silk, extra value, worth $1.00..forf 68c. 








22-inch Printed India Silks, choice) 
rich and all new colorings, worth > 
best td choice ——— worth 98 
$1.50. ... for Cc. 


designs, exclusive patterns, worth ;o9 
BPC, cccvecseces pee cosesseeses for) C. 
OL GOw di ncivess <ué-dstavbecweoeasa for) 
19-inch ‘Black ‘Str ipe Ve lve rt ‘69e 
* 


26-inch Printed India, five quality,) 
;68c. 
27-inch Printed Shanghai Silk, 
silk face, worth $2.00.......6..... fo: 


Double width all-wool Cheviot —— | 
shades Ky ry }49c. | 


40-inch ali-wool Henrietta, BE 65 
shades, regular price, 85c.......... forf Cc. 





40-inch all- wool play Cash 
mere, never sold less than 65c...fory 50c. | 
| 


A full line French Printed Chi illie: oa 
Black and White Double-width) 


Hair-lines and Checks, in ae ‘5Oc 

Mohairs, worth 65c. per yard... uf s 
40-inch Black all-wool pala 

regular 85c. quality........+..ee0e8 ats Se 


Priestley’s Black Silk- Warp) 
Henrilettas, value $1.39..... forf S1 19 


Dainty Desigus in French Sateens, Scotch 
Ginghams, Printed Challies, Linen 
Lawns; daily opening at very attractive prices. 

New Spring Catalogue, now in press, mailed free. 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
48, 50, & 52 West 294 Sty MY, City 


Silks for Tennis Wear, 


The Novelty thir 





Spring 


for Ladies’ and Misses’ ‘Ten- | 


nis Suits and for Gentle- 
men’s Tennis Shirts is a 
Silk that can be washed 
without injury to fabric or 
color. These Silks, 24 and 
32 inches wide, are made 
in plain colors, in checks, 


or in delicate stripes, at 
$1.00 to $1.50 per yard. 
For those who prefer 


woollen materials for out- 
door wear, we have several 
lines of fine Scotch and 
French Flannels,in stripes 
and figures of choice de- 
sign, at from 35 to 60 cents 
per vard, 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and I1tth St., 
New York. 


G EO. WHITE is considered the best Ladies? 
¥ Tailor and Habit Maker in this country. 
His Riding Habits are without exception the 
best in fit and style. For information, address 

GEO. WHITE, 1110 F St., Washington, D.C. 





j 
| 





amelkSSons 


BLACK & COLORED 


SILKS. 


Our specialty for over a quarter of a century, 
The following are a few genuine bargains for 
the coming week, and fully thirty-five per cent. 


lower than any other house in the trade: 


Faille 
soft finish, 8¥9e., 98e 


250 pieces (all silk), extra 
, BL.15, and $1.25 yard. 
135 pieces 22-inch Gros-grain, 
worth $1.35. 
175 pieces Colored Faille Frangaise (Spring 
$1.19, $1.48, and $1.68 yard. 

85 pieces Imported Figured Faille Frangaise 
(very rich, all silk), $1.25 yard ; worth $1.48 

27 pieces Royal Armure (all silk), new shades, 
$1.19 yard ; worth $1 50, 

30 pieces Black and White Check Taffeta Silks, 


39c. yard. 


Francaise 
$ 
Special — Cache- 
mire finish, 94e. yard z 


shades), 89c., 


175 pieces Plaid and Stripe Surah (entirelg 
new), 69e., 89c., and 98e. 
Plain 


shade), 63c. and 79 


yard, 


120 pieces Surah (every conceivable 
ce. yard. 

21 pieces Plaid Louisine (all silk), 89c. yard ; 
worth $1.10. 

3000 pieces Real India Silks (new colorings, 
exclusive designs), 50¢., 58¢., 65¢., 
8dc., $1.18, and $1.38 yard. 

95 pieces 24-inch White and Cream Real Shaig- 


| hai, 58ce., 


> > wh. * "Qe 
69e., 75¢., 79¢., 


65c., and 69. yard. 


Broadway & 8th St., N.Y. 
Le Boutillier Bros. 


Broadway and th St, N.Y. 
NEW SPRINC SILKS. 


150 pieces Rich Black Silks, unequalled by 
any $2.00 silk sold elsewhere $1.29. 
Imported Figured India Silks, select patterns, 
ee 





» 59e. +5 69e., 85e., and 1.00. 
Black and C ad Surahs, heavy American 
make d 59e. . 69e., 79¢.,89e., 20d 1.00. 
Novelties in Striped Surahes, all colors 
Toe.and 1.00 
Black and Colored Faille Fr oH gg worth $l, Ste. 
Black and Colored Peau de Soie, New Spri ny 
OS Oe S9c., "SL. Zs,and 1.50. 
Novelties in Striped Persians and All-Over 
PORN. os cv ccserscievcess $1.75 and 3.00. 


FRENCH DRESS COODS. 


62-inch French Broadcloth, New Spring 
Shades, light weight, $2.25 quality...... 9Re. 
40-inch New French Cashmeres..... os 48. 





46-inch New French Cashmeres, $1.00 quality 78¢. 

42-inch French Serges, with Persiau Side-Bands 1.25, 

Black Goods—Five Special Bargains. Seud stump for 
Samples. 


WASH FABRICS. 


Novelties in Scotch Ginghams..25¢., 35e. rn 50¢e, 
3 


French Sateens, new designs 3e 

New French Challies, best. quality ae 18¢. 
36-inch Figured Batiste, tine quality..... 12¥e. 
Striped Seersuckers, worth 124 ¢ The 


Dowestic Ginghams in Plaids aud Stripes 
z e, and 15e, 
lish Shirtiny Percales, worth 18c., 123 


LINENS. 





36-inch Eng 


| &4 Satin Table Damask, $1.00 quality. 69e, 

72-inch Loom Damask, 90c. quality 59e. 

« Napkins, reduced from $1.75 to ‘ 1.19 

4 Napkins (extra heavy), worth $2.00 1.39 
500 dozen All-Linen Towels, extra large size, 

(24x45), worth 20c. each. ny 5c. 


Ali mail matter should bear our street address, 


Broadway and 14th St. N. Y. 





ee 
Ds kX 


Richest ed and Highest Novelties in 


SILKS, VELVETS, 


AND 


DRESS GOODS 
For the Spring aud Summer of 1889, 


India, China, and Japan Silks, French S. 
and Seotch Ze »phyrs. 


Exclusive Patterns, 
LYONS SILK GRENADINES, 
26%128 Cheolwh Sk 
Philadel in 


Sateens, 
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MRS. M. L. W. SHERWOOD 


ON THE SUBJECT OF 
LABOR. 


WRITES A HOMILY 
HONEST 


Mas. Harkuivr Huewarv Ayer’s SrrugG.es anv Hon- 
OKABLE Successes TAKEN AS THE TEXT. 


(New York World of Jan, 27, 1889.) 


Any ove who is successful in this world of failures 
is entitled to recognition, and if honorably successful 
in a world of dishonorable successes is most surely 
entitled to respectful recognition, 

Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer is a remarkable in- 
stance of what pluck and talent can do for a woman 
who found herself, while still young, hampered with 
poverty and beauty. Beauty and the habits of luxu- 
rious living are very much in any woman’s way who 
wishes to make an honest living. We can understand 
this by a simile: The cow, wandering through the 
clover fields, would turn up her nose at an orchid if 
she were searching for the nutritious but unpretend- 
ing herb which alone satisties her pure and healthy 
taste. Likewise it is natural that all persons who 
wish to employ a woman, in any industrial pursuit, 
prefer the clover to the orchid. It is in the same 
sense that a waterproof cloak is better for wet weath- 
er than one of gaudy satin or embroidered velvet, 
Every reduced lady has had to meet this hard experi- 
ence. She is supposed to be useless, except to look at, 
and she generally is. In this country there has been 
no Mme. de Geunlis to give our girls seventy trades, by 
any one of which they could make a living. Women 
have not been tanght so thoroughly that they could 
practise any art now in so versatile a manner that 
they conld, like the French émigré of 1789, teach danc- 
ing, French, or sulad dressing. 

There is a subtle something in the Freuch mind 
which the sterner Anglo-Saxon lacks. We, heavily 
freighted with our own respectability, are ashamed 
to work for a living unless we can do it with pen, 
pencil, or graver. We even hide the modest and fem- 
inine needle and do our embroidery on the sly, put- 
ting it in at the Decorative Art Rooms or at the 
Woman's Exchange under a feigned name. This is a 
poor form of pride, an aggravatec d self-constiousness, 
a proof of something ignoble in ourselves, and a 
shameful scorn of that noblest of all things, ‘* work’ 
—so honorable in men; why not in women? Mrs, 
Ayer had the fatal gift of beauty. She could not help 
being handsome and conspicuous. Sbe might have 
posed forever as au artist’s model, but that did not 
suit her active mind. Perhaps there was a 
little sprite in the brain which told her that she was a 
chemist. At least it broke out in her determination 
to see what 
burned skin 
been killed by 








certain 


was in the ajleviative wash she used fora 
Very many very 
using cosmetics. We have the well- 
known story of Mario’s daughter and the “ Beautiful 
Forever” woman, We have the sad sight in our 
pitals of the paralyzed actress. We have the so-called 
* victims of hair-dye ’ in our lunatic There 
is something repellant to an honest mind in the very 
word “cosmetic.” It seems to be a pirate flying a 
false flag. Mrs. Ayer, first found out that 
her Recamier Cream was innocent, then that it was 
beneficial, and she advanced boldly to her work. What 
it must have cost her, what poverty costs any woman, 
what publicity and wrong impressions and ignorant 
criticism costs a reduced Jady—who shall ever write 
that book which shall tell the story? 

Henry Ward Beecher said, in his eloquent way: 
“Do you call me eloquent? If you wish to hear elo- 
quence, listen, as I do, to a mother’s prayers by the 
bed of a dying child, or to a woman when she 
to pour out the hidden sorrows and disappointments 
of her life.” 

Mrs. Ayer strikes the 
description of the Vita Nuova. She 
prescription valuable in illness. She examined into 
it, and, finding one ingredieut expensive, she 
also ascertained that this particular element was in- 
variably adulterated. She sent to first hands and de- 
manded “that this ingredient should be 
pure.” 

Mrs. 


pretty women have 


hos- 


asylums. 


however, 


comes 


keynote of her success in her 
found a certain 


very 


absolutely 


Ayer has the French talent for the exactitude 
of the medical and chemical science. She was, and 
doubtless many women with it, but the 
higher education of women had not reached the pretty 
Chicago belle. It took the hard schoolmistress, ad- 
versity, to teach her what is now a pleasure and 
pastime, but which, at the time she took it up, was 
simply a bread-winner. The study of the compounding 
of medicines is a very interesting one. The 
of the “‘ Middle Ag are famous for their *‘ simples,” 
their cordials, and their tonic drinks, It was part 
of the education of the noble women of the Middle 
Ages —this very study which Mrs. Ayer, of all the 
women of the nineteenth century, seems to be carry- 
ing on to her own material advautage and for the ben- 
efit of mankind. 

It is unfortunate for the greater class of those valu- 
able discoveries that the world merely thinks of Mrs. 
Ayer veuder of the Recamier Cream, which 
perhaps comes under the head of a cosmetic. There, 
eveu, she has the testimonials of that large, respecta- 
ble, aud hard-working class, the better class of singers 
and actresses who are condemned to meet the severe 
exigencies of the fooilights. We cannot do without 
Modjeska and Patti. They cannot do without the 
“make-up,” which is as necessary as their other tal- 
ents. Were there no other class in the world to be 
benefited by an honest cosmetic than these faithful 
servants of that art which comprises all arts, we 
should be grateful to the woman who could find a 
harmless preparation for that delicate cuticle in 
whose preservation and open pores lies the great se- 
cret of life, beauty, and health. 

But Mrs. Ayer did not stop at this. She went on 
making confections for coughs and colds, medicines 
for purifying the blood, and tonics for those who suf- 
fer from brain and nerve depression, It is pleasant 
to read the testimonials from her old pastor, the Rey. 
David Swing, whose magical eloquence brings all the 
hard-headed men of the great West to hear him every 
Sunday, and whose silver tongue charms all the culti- 
vated women of Chicago. De Lancey Nicoll, Steele 
Mackaye, Rufus Ingalls, Douglass, Watterson, John 
A. Cockerill, Gov. Curtin, the popular and genial Buf- 
falo Bill, the stroke oar of the Cornell crew—all testify 
to the merits of her Vita Nuova. 

What a boxing of the compass. Any woman might 
be proud of these letters, and the brave woman who 
has tried being “‘saleswoman,” purchasing agent, 
anything rather than be a burden to her friends or to 
sit down supinely to a chilling poverty has risen to 
fortune and to a place where she can help other 
women, who perhaps are not as able to help them- 
selves as she has been. 

It is on this side of her character that we approach 
Mrs. Ayer with the respect due to a discoverer. 


are, born 


ladies 








as the 














Why should not women study chemistry and be- 
come students of the exact sciences? 

It is a part of that movement which has given us 
skilled physicians like Mrs. Dr. Jacobi and the trained 
mae, the gréatest boon to modern civilization, 

Ayer has made a large fortune by accepting a 
humbie trade. She has wade that trade respectable 
by following it honestly. She has put her pride in 
her pocket that she might educate her children and 
make them and herself inde pendent. And in this she 
has made a far greater discovery than the Recamier 
Cream or the Vita Nuova or the Sarsaparilla or the 
Balms or Lotions. She has shown that large and 
ever-increasing band of sufferers—the reduced ladies 

that they need not despair. She has many an emu- 
lative sister on the other side Lady Arthur This 
conducts a bakery; Lady rence That makes bon- 
nets. Indeed, there are several peeresses ip trade in 
England. How much better to do a trade well than 
an art badly. 

The lines of the elocutionists, actresses, and artists 
are full of incompetents who think these brain indus- 
tries more aristocratic than trade. How much better 
would it be to make a good gown or bonnet or to cook 
an excellent dinner than to essay the part of Portia 
and to kill that witty creature by misre presentation ! 
Portia could have made shoes, puddings, coats, and 
vestinents if she could not succeed as a special plead- 
er. It is the way work is done which makes it honor- 
able or dishonorable, uot what the work is. 

. E. W. Surewoon, 

















Mrs. Annie Wolf, who writes 
plume of ** Em'ly,” and who is, 
ment made in a recent 
magazine, *‘one of the 
women,” and sure to become a literary celebrity as 
well, has favored Mrs, Harriet Hubbard Ayer with a 
charming picture of herself and the following letter 





under the nom de 
according to a state- 
number of a well-known 


most beautiful of American 


52: 


523 Soura Nintu 81 
PurLape.para, June 2, 
Hussarp Ayer: 

My Dear Madam,—Since writing you a few weeks 
since, I have come to Know to a marvellous degree the 
value of Vita Nuova. When requiring impetus to bhe- 
gin a fresh piece of literary work a Santerne glassful 
gives the desired inspiration. One day last week I 
wrote seven hours on it, and as impassioned work as 
I have ever done. 

Your Recamier Cream is wonderfully healing in 
effect. My toilet case would not be complete without 


’ 
1888, 
Mus. Harriet 





it. 

While I have ever considered the body as a casket 
containing the jewels of the soul and mind, and while 
I thoroughly believe in every legitimate means of 
adding to and preserving and restoring its beauty, 
still 1 have always abhorred pastes, cosmetics, and 
whitewashes smeared over the face to conceal defects. 
But your preparations are in no sense any of these. 

Will you accept my photograph as a slight mark of 
appreciation? And believe me, tr 

Annix WoLF (“* Ew’ty ”’) 





Mrs. Ayer has hundreds of similar letters from 
beautiful and accomplished women in private life, 
whose names, of course, she cannot publish, but who 
are constantly rec ommending the Recamier Prepara- 
tions to their friends. She asks attention to the sen- 
timent contained in the above unsolicited letter. 

Mrs. Ayer urges all not to be persuaded by drug 
gists to take something else represented as “just as 
good.” There is nothing on the market that will 
take the place of the Recamier Preparations. The 
‘just as good” preparations may be old-fashioned 
injurious whitewashes and cosmetics containing none 
of the healing qualities that have made the Recamier 
Preparations indispensable to over 300,000 women in 
America. They will be used as long as women de- 
sire to be dainty and beautiful, as long as men show 
their admiration for such women, and oe for 
women whose faces are covered with blackheads, 
pimples, liver spots, and such blemishes. 

The Recamier Preparations have stood the test; 
their record is made. No others have ever received 
such endorsements; no others have ever been pro- 
nounced and guaranteed not ovly beneficial, but abso- 
Intely safe to use, by such eminent chemists as Henry 
A. Mort, Pu. D., LL.D., Member of the London, Paris, 
Berlin, and American Chemical Societies; Thos. B. 
Stituman, M.Se., Pu.D., Professor of Chemistry of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology ; Perer T. Austen, 
Pu.D., F.C.S., Professor of General and Applied 
Chemistry, Rutgers College, aud New Jersey State 
Scientific Sch ol. 

It is said that Mrs. Ayer has over thirty thousand 
unsolicited letters recommending the Recamier Pre »p- 
are itions. Madame Adelina Patti- Nicolini writes; 

‘IT must repeat once more my belief there never 
been anything equal in merit to the Recamier Prepa- 
ratious. My skin is so immensely improved by their 
use; it has grown so smooth and so fair that 1 need 
not a ead old age while these magic inventions of 
yours exist.” 

Clara Louise Kellogg writes: ‘I endorse them 
conscientionsly and enthusiastically. A year’s con- 
stant use of the Recamiers certainly gives me the right 
to an opinion, and IT unqus ulitiedly recommend them 
as the very best in existence e. 

Sarah Bernhardt says: **The Recamier Prepara- 
tions are the perfection of: vilet articles.’ 

Helen Modjeska says: “TI find the Recamier Pre p- 
are ations absolutely peerless, and I shall alw ays use 
them. 

Mrs. Langtry says: “I use the Recamier Prepara- 
tions ‘ religiously’ and I believe them to be essential 
to the toilet of every woman who desires to retain a 
fair skin.” 
































If your druggist or dry-goods dealer does not have 
the Recamier ‘Preparations and Vita Nuova refuse 
substitutes and have him order them for you. If he 
will not do this, order them yourself, and if you men- 
tion this paper, they will be sent to you free of express 
charges. Address Harrier Honparp Ayr r, 52 and 54 
Park Place, New York City. Prices: Recamiet _ —. 
Balm, and Freckle Lotion, $1.50 each; Powder, 
boxes, $1.00; half boxes, 50 cents; Recamier a , 
scented, 50 cents; unscented, 25 cents; Recamier 
Sarsaparilla, $1.00; Vita Nuova Tonic, $1.00; Vita 
Nuova Confections, 50 cents; Vita Nuova Liver Pills, 
25 cents. Send money by postal order or registered 
letter. 

















INTEREST INFORMATION. 


ALL PERSONS USING OR DESIRING TO USE 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER’S PREPAKA- 
TIONS WILL DO WELL TO READ 
THE FOLLOWING: 





Dr. E. P. Fowrxr writes a letter upon the subject 
which is appended. 

New York, Jauuary 3, 1888. 
To rue Punic: 

The attack upon me and my “ Recamier” Prepara- 
tions, in a recent number of the Druggists’ Circular, 
forces me to make a statement to the public of all the 
facts growing out of the article, and to dispel any false 
impressions that may naturally have been the result. 

In their issue of October last, an article was pub- 
lished and circulated by the paper above named, un- 
der the signature of a certain Dr. Eccles, of Brooklyn, 
of whom, until the appearance of his name in print, 
I had never even heard, nor have I, after diligent ne 
qguiry among the foremost members of the medi: 
profession, been ableto find one single instance uae 
his name was familiar or even known. 

However, the Druggists’ Circular evideut! 
sidered his opinion as of sufficient weight to accept a 
screed from his pen, coutroverting the written and 
signed endorsements of chemists and physicians of 
the highest renown and reputation in the respective 
branches of their profession, as to the bene ficial re- 
sults derived from the use of the ** Recamier ” Prepara- 
tions, and, not satisfied with condemning the use of 
recognized and common remedial ageuts, about which 
he evidently knew nothing, he made a most unkind 
aud unmanly attack upon me personally. 

The venomous intent of the article is most strikingly 
shown in the following paragraph: 

‘Had they next learned that physicians rarely pre 
scribe it in any form for virtuous people, they would 
sooner have bad their right hands amputated than 
had their letters published. So closely is the name 
of this poison associated in the minds of doctors of 
medicine with the vilest human blood taint, that to 
mention one invariably calls up the other in their 
minds. It does smooth wrinkles, remove spots and 
blotches, and destroy eruptions and blemishes when 
their cause lies in the foul condition referred to.” 

I am advised by a well-known physician that this 
statement is absolutely and unqualifiedly false. The 
drug in question is almost never used externally in 
the eatment of the disease so plainly and disgust- 
ingly alluded to. While ou the other hand it is a very 
common ingredient in lotions intended to remove the 
ordipary pimples and eruptions which are so frequent- 
ly an accompaniment of youth and strict purity. 

Throughout all the valuable space given up to his 
tirade against the use of these remedies, the animus 
of the attack stands out clear against a background 
of spite. 

1 consulted my lawyer as to what was best for me 
to do, was advised by him that I had good grounds 
to bring an action for libel against Dr. Eccles, and 
the Druggists’ Circular. At tirst I was disposed to 
take this course to right myself, but having a natural 
aversion to a lawsuit 





con- 


















, l tried to compromise the mat- 
ter in some measure by having the paper that had 
printed aud circulated the article correct the mis- 


statements that had been made. 

I procured opinions from the most eminent physi- 
cians in the city, and in every instaute was assured 
that my preparations were properly compounded and 
were perfectly harmless for their respec tive > usex 

Backed up with what I naturally considered invin- 
cible arguments, | wrote to Mr. William O, Allison, 
the President of the Druggists’ Cireulur Co., the 
following letter: 

New York, December 20, 158s. 
Wiiiiam O. Ausison, Esq., 
Publisher Druggists’ Circular, City: 

Dear Sir,—In a recent issue of your paper you pub- 
lished an attack upon me and upon two of my prepa- 


rations, Recamier Balm and Vita Nuova, signed by 
Dr. Eccles of Brooklyn. Such an article must natu- 
rally injure my business seriously. Your personal 


reputation precludes the belief that you would pub- 
lish maliciously a false statement or report for the 
purpose of injuring auybody’s business, especially a 
woman’s, While I cannot help writing to you from 
the st: indpoint of a woman who has had and is still 
having a hard struggle tain herself, still I am 
not going to ask of you any more than one man could 
ask of another. If the article referred to was in any 
degree untrue, or what is equally as damaging, mis- 
leading, 1 believe you will do me the justice to so 
state In your paper as prominently as you printed 
the original article. 

To determine whether it is or not Task you to do 
either one of two things: to visit my manufactory 
and personally to inspect my formulas and mode of 
manufacture, or to purchase in the open market a 
bottle each of Recamier Balm and Vita Nuova, and 
have an accurate, positive analysis made by any 
chemist of standing, and then state whether or not 
the remedies would be safe and beneficial where their 
use is indicated or recommended by me. The analy 
sis by Dr. Eccles was not correct, and I vp see re- 
quest that you do not publish the result of your analy- 
sis,as I do not wish my formule to be public prop- 
erty, but I am willing to stand or fall upon an honest 
statement by you, or by such chemist as we may agree 
upon as to their merits or demerits. 

[ trust that you will have this appear in your next 
number with your reply, aud my formule and manu- 
factory are at your disposition at any time between 
8 o’cluck a.m. and 6 o'clock P.M 

Yours very truly, 
Hanrier Hussanp 








Ayer. 


Iu reply I was informed that if i would produce any 
proof as to the harmlessness of the Recamier Prepara- 
tions, the Druggists’ Circular would be disposed to do 
me full justice and set matters right. 

Mr. Allison was seen, and treated my representative 
in a very courteous manner. He seemed to be con- 
vinced of the injustice done me, and appeared willing 
tu make amends if possible 

I was asked to produce something to substantiate 
my statements, and referred to the interviews before 
mentioned. These did not seem sufficient to certain 
officers of the Druggists’ Cireular Co., and tinally a 
medical gentleman was spoken ~ Whose opinion 
would be accepted as satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. The gentleman designated was consulted, 
and expressed his opinion in writing as follows: “I 
have examined the formule of the ‘ Recamier Balm’ 
and ‘Vita Nuova,’ and used according to directions 
they can have no deleterious effect whatsoever.” 

This was accepted by Mr. Allison, and I was given 
to understand that the wrong done to me would be in 
a measure rectified by the publication of my letter and 
r statement of the re ae 7 uid wy representative 
was told to call the next day at noon for the printed 
article. 

Upon this assurance to do me full justice I felt con- 
fident that all would be well. What was my surprise 
to learn the next day, at the time I had expected to 
receive the ‘‘proof” of the article, that the paper 
would not publish such a paragraph as I desired. 

Feeling that the only way left, after liti 
which I had no desire to rush, was to make 
full statement that every one might appreciate, I de- 
termined to lay all the facts before the publ 
leave it to them to say on whose side justice rests 

Harriet Hussanyv Aven. 




















The following letters speak for themselves : 

New York, January 2, 1889, 
To E. P. Fowrer, M.D.: 

Dear Sir,—In a recent number of the Druggists’ Cir- 
cular, an attack was made upon me and my prepara 
tions, condemning their use as harmful. You have, I 
understand, examined the formule of my “Vita 
Nuova” and “‘Recamier Balm,” aud have expressed 
yourself to the Druggists’ Cireular as of the opinion 














“that used according to di rections, they can have no 
deleterious effect whatsoever. 

Would it be too much to ask of you tu inform me as 
to the correctness of this statement ? 

Yours respectfully, 
Haxcrier Hussarp Ayer, 
38 West 40Tn Srr«er, v 
New York, January 2, 1889. 
Mrs. Haneirt Hossarp Ayre: 

My Dear Madame,—1 do not recommend your prep- 
arations; I never give my name to recommend any 
kind of preparations. 7 

In reply to your note I will only say that prepa 
tions made according to the formule you have sub- 
mitted to me for your “ Recamier Balm” and “ Vita 
Nuova, as per directions, contain vothing 








uid used 
detrimental to health. 


Very truly yours, E. P. Fowier. 
Dr. Fowler's reputation and standing is such that 
Mrs. Ayer hopes the above will be accepted as a full 
Vindication of her position, which she bas assumed 


from the start, and which she intends 
the end, viz.: to only manufacture 
proper remedies which have been 
and can be depended upon. She 
women and the entire public 
makes shall be true, and 
all be as represented 

That most women do need preparations to cure 
remove pimples, spots, redness 
skin, blemishes of all kinds, 
ont question ; 


to maintain to 
and sell safe : 
thorong y 
assures her te we 
that any at 
any pre 








iteme she 
paration she sells 


and roughness of t 
and blackheads, is w 
that no dainty woman can endure these 










things without a feeling of mortification, ithout 
saying; that they create a feeling of ¢ in the 
minds of the men who see them is an a fact; 
that they can all be cured by the use of the camier 


Preparations has been amply proven; that it is im- 
portant to preserve a good complexion is self-e 
Our climate and mode of 1] 
that purpose a 
Recamiet 





make a 
here are none but the 


Preparations that are 


remedy tor 





hecessily. 


effectual and harm- 





less. Refuse substitutes aud insist upon the genuine 
with the trade mark of Harriet Hubbard Ayer. Send 
fur free sample of Recamier Powder to 

Hanniet Hussany Ayer, 


52 aud 54 Park Place, New York. 


a 


PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


THE WORK OF SOME OF NEW YORK'S CHAKI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS 
- Sr. Gronen’s CHAPEL, ) 


Cuvuronu OF tHe Rerormation, > 
130 Stanton St., New Yo 

AYER 

For some months I have been using 





Mrs. Harri H. 
Dear Madame, 





your ** Vita Nuova” among our poor and sick with 
excellent results. but buying at retail makes it rather 
expensive for charity work, although we never buy 
less than one half dozen bottles at a time. Will you 
supply this Mission Chapel direct from your manufac- 
tory at wholesale rates for such small purchases us a 


dozen botules at an order? Yours truly 

C. Soapvine, Minister in Charge. 
Dec. 14, 1888. 
New York, Aug. 16, 1SSS. 

Dear Mrs. A yer,—Having tried your Vita Nuova with 
perfect satisfaction, we cheerfully recommend 
to all pe rsons suffering r from the ills mentioned in your 
Dauyer Signals. Wishir 
Yours ever 


its use 


y you God's blessing, 
) ay 
ers of the Poor, 
Sr. MELANIE. 








Sr. George's Memonran House, ’ 








207 st 16th St., New York, Dec. 21, 1888 f 
Mrs. Harater Hopsar . "AYER: 
Dear Madame,—The Rev Dr tainsford has desired 
me to write and ask of you a favor. Last 
most generously donated quantit 





bas bee: ( 





Nuova for the Parish poor. j It 





pensed and has proved most beneticial to many. 

The last bottle was given a few days ago, and the 
favor I am desired to ask is, would you again kindly 
remember the sick poor by contributing for their use 





some more of your excellent Tonic? 
With sincere thanks for the benefit you have con- 
ferred by your gift, 1 remain, dear madame, 
Yours truly, J.E 













Vita Nuova is the best remedy for dyspepsia, ner- 
vousness, sleeplessness, and overwork. It will 
the weak stomach, it will rest the weary brain, 
“brace up”’ the shattered nerves, 


As it is made 
the prescription of a famous in, i 
taking a quack medicine. As it is made | 
manufacturer, } 
As it is used and endorsed by men and w 
know and respect, you re hot us 
untried remedy ; : 
refuse substitutes 





you are assured of ire 


only be careful 


A RELIABLE SARSAPARILLA. 
WHAT THE HON. DANIEL E. DOWLING, PRES- 
IDENT OF NEW YORK BOARD OF 


ALDERMEN, 1888, SAYS 


Since the Recamier Preparations have become so 
opular many persons have ca Lup or written to 
Mrs. Ayer, describing the con ! 


While Mrs. Aye 

nuunt of the Rex 
e has not advised 
when she knew that the cause 
the skin came from the blood, but 

some blood purifier as the first thin 
complete ind has recommended 


asked her advice 
ing as large an amy 


as possible, s 





cure, 











mier Preparations should be used in connection 
with it. 

During the past year letters of inquiry and personal 
calls have been so numerous, Mrs. Ayer decided that 
It was necessary to manufacture a Sarsaparill which 
if used in connection with the Recamier Preparations 
would effect a cure for the worst condition f the 
skin. This Mrs. Ayer las done, and kuow tha e 
Recamier Sarsaparilla is unquestionably best on 
the market, she believes that it w meet this de- 
mand, 

Good health can only be obtained thro 6 

pure blood through healthy liver and ki 
ake some kind irsaparilla. Th 
+} KE. Dowlit Pres t of the Board o € 
menu, New York, gives his opinion of it in the w- 
ing letter: 
New York, Jan. 7, 1889. 
Mrs. Harrier Hussarp Ayer: 

Dear Madame,—Having tried your Recamier Sarsapa- 
rilla as a remedy for an annoying diso t ver 

ls 


with eminently satisfactory aud 
I take great pleasure in recommendit 
family medicine. also found it to 
tizer. Every househo 
on hand. I have not 
as I do now, after taking only one 
Yours very respectfully, 
Daniei E 
President Board 








years 


bottie of 1 


Dow tine. 
of Aldermen, 1888. 





If your druggist does not have Recamier Sarsapa- 
rilla refuse all other kinds and send one d to 
Mrs. Harrivr Hussarp Ayer, 52 Park e, New 
York, and a bottle will be sent you free of express 


charges. Unlike other Sarsaparillas, it will not force 
out an eruption on the skin, it will not deplete the 
bivod, but euriches it while it purifies it, 
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FACETLA. 
EUCHRED. 
INSPIRED BY A LEFT BOWER, 
Araok, alack! I fear to Jack 
Tam an humble slave; — 
And oh, whurroo! I'm certain too 
That Jack’s an arrant knave. 


He’s left me twice, he’s left me thrice, 
Most scornful of my power; 

And I must weep and vigil keey 
Within my lonely bower. 


Oh, poor heart, thump Jack was no trump, 
And so—ah, there’s the rub!— 
We quarrelled, and he spurned my hand, 
Went off and joined a club. 
Queen oF Diamonps. 


ey ener 
A DISTINCTION 

“ Barkins a literaryman? Huh! Guessnot. He's 
in essayist.” 

“* Well, isn’t an essayist something of a—ah! Oh 
yes. You mean he tries. Yes. Have a cigar?” 

——_»—__—_ 

It is quite as much of a mistake to snppose that 
China dogs are of Celestial origin as it is to believe 
that lapdogs are from Lapland 

ninciligpanieeane 

Marriage seems to be more or less unfair to some- 
body if the proportion of contraction 18 always two 
to one. 7 ae 

An Anglo-Maniac—A crazy Briton 

coninticcamndipensnenins 
PERHAPS. 

‘“‘T move—” began a member of Congress, when a 

voice in the gallery called, ‘“* Not until you pay your 






FEBRUARY, 


When the streets are full of slushy, mushy snow, 




























rent a : 
| | | When our cellars and our gutters overflow, 
In New York a eign of wealth is a diamond pin. | When we lose our gum goloshes 
In Philadelphia it is a bersepis, As the snow-drift slowly sloshes 
oe And upon the sidewalk sploshes— 
Doncherknow ?— 


I never before have confessed it- 
I thought it might make matters worse ; 
But all of the gossips had “ guessed” it 
Whenever they chanced to converse: 


| When the careless little birdlet pokes his head 
There wasn’t much use in pretending | 


From his warm and comfortable winter bed, 
And receives an icy tiplet 
From Johannes Frostus’ niplet, 
And then dieth of the piplei— 
Very dead— 


To give it no serious thought, 
The gossips had “ gnessed,’’and the ending 
Of that was, J ought 


And now I consider it duty 
To publish the actnal trath: | 
I'd offered my heart to a beauty, 
Concerning whose wisdom and youth 
The highly inquisitive people 
In Gossipville talked themselves hoarse, 
Until it was cried from the steeple: 
Engaged? Why, of course! 


When the earth is in a sort of frozen web, 
When the cigarette gives way to the cubeb, 
Then, ob, then, ’tis very clear— 

And I say it without fear— 
We shave reached the time of year 
Written, Feb. 
Joun Kenprick Banus. 










So out with the secret so precious, 
And bankrupt the wealth of a heart! 
The loss of it—let it refresh us 
With myriad sorrows that start 
And here’s to the gossips that “* guess” it 
As much as they please, for they show 
They've settled her answer as “* Yes”—it 








Was only a “ No. P. Meperst 
PY ER 
BAD ENOUGH AS HE WAS | 


** Hooray !" cried Cadley, “I feel like a new man.” 
“Oh, please don’t,” retorted Bromley. ** Don’t be 
any newer than usual, Cadley. You are too fresh 
naturally.” a 
LAGS, THE VETERAN. 
“ Who's this man Lags ?” asked Mrs. Spriggines, lay- 
ing down the comic paper 
“Lage? Never heard of him.” 
‘He's a veteran in the G.A.R,I guess. Queer 
name, isn’t it?—Superfluous Lags, the Veteran.’ 


ceohalans | 
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The early bird breakfasts on the worm, but as to 
whether the worm thus spoken of is the grub-worm or 
not, science saith no word 

_—_—_—— eS | 
SETTING THE MATTER RIGHT. 


ge, mad- 


Maaisteate (to elderly witness). “ Your 
am ?” 

Witness. “ Thirty.” } 

Magisreate. “ Thirty what?” 

Wirness. “* Years.” 

Maarsteats. “Thanks. I thought it might be 
mouths. 

NO TIME FOR FUN, 

Friexp. “Charley, we want you to assist at our 
coming amateur theatrical entertainment.” Rprneintinis 

Cuariey. “Can't do it possibly, Fred My old 
bachelor uncle is very sick, aud my first duty is there.” 


Frienp. * Sorry, old boy, but of course it’s business A WELL-PUNCTUATED NINE. | THE LOSER. NUMISMATICA., 
hefore pleasure, ee St | “Yes,” said the proud Boston mother, “ Winthrop | “‘ No man ever came out of Wall Street without los- “Still collect coins, Mr. Curio 2” 
| is doing well at college. He writes me that he isthe | ing,” quoth Betterfar, “Yes. Very complete collection I have, too.” 
HIS INHERITANCE, | comma of his uine “You're wrong; I came out without losing a cent,” “Have you the Latin Quarter of Paris ?” 
“TI can’t understand, Bobby,” said his father, “ why “Comma? ; | replied Withers. —_—o——__ 
you should. quarrel so much with Tommy White. wat te believe that is what they callthe shortstop | ‘ Why, you lost a cool million.” | A NEW INVENTION. 

Your mother tells me you quarrel with him most of | at Harvard. e “You are mistaken, sir, My creditors lost it.” “*T see Brown's store is closed now by an injune 
the time.” | —_o—_— | tion.” said Mrs S ris in ow : . A 
- . . = : , , : P . | » 88 I Spriggins. What new- rle 

I can't help it, pa,” replied Bobby, thoughtfully. | Hot-house grapes are invariably palatable, but forced | Can science say why it is that when the stars are | thing ‘Il they have cout In father’s time a Miner 
“T guess I must get ny disposition from you and ma.” | jokes can never be popular. | out they give the most effulgent light? good enough to close a store.” ‘ : 
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A MODEST REGISTER. NOTHING FLAWSHY OR DAWSHY. HE WASN'T AN ELOCUTIONIST. 
“TOMMY, TAKE THE KEY OUT OF THE KEY-HOLE; THEY'VE BUXOM SHOPPER (in country millinery store), ‘1 DON'T CARE “Unc’ Jos, YO’ READ Music 2?” 
- STARTED A FIKE iN THE NEXT ROOM.” FOR ANYTHING FLAWSHY NOR DAWSHY—JUST RED WITH “No, SAH; I PLAYS IT, I HAIN'T NO ELCUTIONARY, I 
A LITTLE YELLOW IN IT.” HAIN'T; I's A MUSICKAN!” : 
> 







































































ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 





LOVE TRIUMPHANT. 
(Continued from page 175.) 


summoning all her self-control, she went out into 
the garden where such of the patients as had the 
strength and inclination were whiling away the 
long days in cultivating the soil. Francois, the 
strongest of them all, was busy digging, but 
hardly had Sister Clémence appeared tian he 
caught sight of her at once, and throwing down 
the spade, rushed up to her, crying joyfully, 

“Meline! Meline! Oh, God be praised !” 

But she checked his advance with a warning 
gesture, saying, in gentle yet firm tones: 

“T am not Meline. That is all past. I am 
Sister Clémence now.” 

Frangois’s face fell. His hands, outstretched 
in welcome, dropped at his side, and he seemed 
to be trying to convince himself as much as the 
woman before him when he urged: 

“But you were Meline, And you have come 
to be with me here always.” 

Sister Clémence did not lift her eyes from the 
ground as she replied, in a steady voice that gave 
little hint of the turmoil within : 

“T was, Francois, but I am not now. I have 
given myself to God, and in His service I am 
here.” 

A hurt, disappointed look came into Francois’s 
face. Although it was the veriest impossibility, 
he had, poor foolish fellow, permitted himself to 
cherish the dream that when Meline came to the 
lazaret their former blissful relations would in 
some measure be restored. But how different 
was the truth! Meline was Meline no longer, 
and in her place stood a pale, calm woman, who 
indeed bore Meline’s face and spoke with Meline’s 
voice, but her name was Sister Clémence, and her 
heart was henceforth not his, but consecrated to 
God. The revulsion of feeling carried him before 
it. His eyes flashed angrily, and his voice had a 
cruel ring as he cried: 

“Then why did you come here? Was I not 
miserable enough already? You had better have 
left me alone.” 

And turning upon his heel, he strode back to 
his spade and drove it fiercely into the ground, as 
though he would vent his wrath upon the inno- 
cent, defenceless earth, 

Sister Clémence, lifting her eves for the first 
time, watched him through her gathering tears, 
sighing deeply as she murmured : 

“ Poor Francois! Surely God will help him to 
be patient.” 

The days that followed were full of trouble for 
Sister Clémence, whose great purpose was to con- 
vince Frangois that God was good, despite the 
utter shipwreck of their plans for earthly happi- 
ness, and that instead of mourning in rebellious 
despair over an irretrievable past, the one thing 
for them both was to submit without complaint 
to the Divine will, and find consolation in the 
precious hope of an unbaffled boundless future, 
Surely an eternity of unshadowed bliss in heaven 
were compensation beyond compare for a few 
years of uncertain happiness on earth, 

Francois was slow to learn this lesson. The 
very presence of Meline, lovelier now than ever, 
though seeming afar off, and more like a pictured 
madonna than the Meline of old,instead of helping 
to reconcile him to his grievous lot, at first rather 
increased the fires ef his rebellion. It was a con- 
stant reminder of the joy that had been denied 
him, But in time his hard feelings toward the 
ways of Providence began to soften. Sister Clé- 
mence’s profound unquestioning faith put forth an 
influence that could not be persistently withstood, 
He listened to her sweet reasonings, he heeded 
her earnest injunctions, he turned to the same 
source from which came her wonderful grace of 
submission—ay, even more—of serene triuinph ; 
and ere the dread disease, creeping on from stage 
to stage with slow yet ceaseless steps, laid its fell 
hand upon the centres of vitality, and the long 
martyrdom of his life was ended, he found his 
way to that peace and patience which had already 
been her sure possession. 

It was many years before Sister Clémence, fold- 
ing her weary, toil-worn hands upon her heart, 
fell asleep, as softly as though she did not well 


drear surroundings, and amid which, during that 
interval of waiting for the summons, she had 
been the best-beloved of all the holy women who 
shared her Christ-like labors. 

You may still hear her story if perchance you 
visit Tracadie, for her name will not soon be for- 
gotten where lovers, seeking the strongest assur- 
ance of their-constancy, covenant with one an- 
other to be as faithful as Meline Lavoie. 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruina Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 

I caught her hands: ‘‘ Now listen, Nannie, 

Why is it, dear, you sweeter grow? 

She said and laughed, “* It’s Frangipanni, 

Which comes from ATKINSON, you know.”—[Adv.] 


PRematun RE Loes or THE Hatk, which is 80 common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnerr’s Coooatnr.—[Adv.] 


HOUBIGAN 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RHEUMATIC 
SciaticPains 


Rheumatic, Sciatic, Shooting, Sharp, and 
Muscular Pains and Weaknesses, Back Ache, Uter- 
ine and Chest pains, relieved in one neer yng 
the H ag The 
art Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster ‘i 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plas- 
ter. 25 cents; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of Porrer 
Dave anp Cuemioat Co., Boston. 





FIRST-CLASS PERFUMER. 
19, Faub. St. Honoré, Paris. 





| palace sleeping 
know her eyes were never to open again upon the | 





OFFICIAL FOOD TESTS. 


Unper the direction of the New York State 
Board of Health, eighty-four different kinds of 
baking powders, embracing all the brands that 
could be found for sale in the State, were sub- 
mitted to examination and analysis by Prof. C. F. 
CHANDLER, a Member of the State Board and Pres- 
ident of the New York City Board of Health, 
assisted by Prof. Epwarp G. Lover, the well- 
known United States Government chemist. 

The official report shows that a large number 
of the powders examined were found to contain 
alum or lime; many of them to such an extent 
as to render them seriously objectionable for use 
in the preparation of human food. 

Alum was found in twenty-nine samples. This 
drug is employed in baking powders to cheapen 
their cost. The presence of lime is attributed to 
the impure cream of tartar of commerce used in 
their manufacture. Such cream of tartar was 
also analyzed, and found to contain lime and 
other impurities ; in some samples to the extent 
of 93 per cent. of their entire weight. 

All the baking powders of the market, with the 
single exception of “Royal” (not including the 
alum and phosphate powders, which were long 
since discarded as unsafe or inefficient by pru 
dent housekeepers), are made from the impure 
cream of tartar of commerce, and consequently 
contain lime to a corresponding extent. 

The only baking powder yet found by chemical 
analysis to be entirely free from lime and abso- 





lutely pure is the “ Royal.” This perfect purity 
results from the exclusive use of cream of tartar 
specially refined and prepared by patent pro- 
cesses which totally remove the tartrate of lime 
and other impurities. The cost of this chemical- 
ly pure cream of tartar is much greater than any 
other, and on account of this greater cost is used 
in no baking powder but the “ Royal.” 








NANT NICER. 





gn the migd Court of Pustice.—Gosnell v. Darrant. On Jan. 2s, 

, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs 
pect i Mr. aan, Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. 
John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 


FOR CALIFORNIA, 

Tur Chicago and North-Western Railway offers 
exceptional inducements to all classes of Cali- 
fornia travel. 

First-class tickets affording choice of routes, 
good returning until Spring, and second - class 
one-way tickets are now on sale at very low rates, 

Fast vestibuled trains, fully equipped with 
and dining cars, amply provide 
for the comfort of tourists, and the welfare of 
second-class travellers is promoted by personally- 
conducted colonist excursions, providing every 
comfort en-route, including accommodations in 
free tourist sleepers. 

For full information apply to any ticket agent, 
or address E. P. Witson, General Passenger Agent 

C. & N.-W. Railway, Chicago, me iii 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Record of our 18 cama business, 


7 nee Mortgages oo aggregating er bo 818 
for: - 6,358,162 





Hy 912 —~ : + *, B 5,410,656 
Interest paid aggregating - . - - 3,345,495 
Total paid to investors - - . - 8,756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Department for vrw yf * gamseara a 
Full information furnished 


J.B.WATKINS LAND ) MOR TAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, NSAS; 
ew York Mang’r, HENRY’ oickinson, 319 Broadway. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EFrrPS Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, | 


| 
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CURE OF LUMBAGO. 


M. Weeks, 


writes: 





elteisl) 
O 7?) ke D 


what the doctors call lumbago. I was unable 
to walk in that interval more than a few steps 
at a time, or to rise from a chair after once sit 


Plain and Fancy Moti, 


Denver, Col., 


me to give ALLcock’s Porous Puasrers a trial, 
He obtained some for me and put them on my 
back. I felt easier with them on than any 


months, changing them every 


‘PLAID AND STRIPED SUITINGS, |: =i cong et 


week, until I was absolutely cured—cured so 
that from that day to this I have been able to 
E V IO T S. work.” 


Embroidered and Brocaded Robes, 
NEW STYLES AND SPRING COLORINGS. 


Beware of imitations, and do 


not he de ce ‘ive d by misre *prese n- 

, 4 
Ask for Alleock’s, 
no explanation or s0- 
licitation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 


tation. 
and let 


>) eo ) 
; Wioadeoay AS 1 9th ét. 
a 





‘THE CHEQUE BANK, Limirep. 


ESTABLISHED IN LONDON, 1873. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 4 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


Trust . § THE RIGHT HONORABLE JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., 
: (THE RIGHT HONORABLE EARL BEAUCHAMP. 
Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND. 
The Capital of the Bank, in addition to its Guarantee Fund of 50%, is invested in Govern- 


ment Securities. 
The Bank does not discount Notes or Bills, nor speculate; but loans its Deposits against 
Government Securities, thus making the Cheque Bank Cheques EQUAL TO CASH—as Bank 
of England Notes are. 
The Bank issues Cheques in amounts from ONE POUND upwards, either singly or put up 
in Books, as required, for the use of LADIES TRAY ELLING . or for those remitting money to 
Europe or any part of the World. 
lhe Cheques can be cashed on presentation, without charge 


, in every Town in Great Britain 
or Treland ; 


in every Town in Europe; and everywhere else in the World. 
Che Cheque Bank Cheques are much cheaper than Post-Office Money Orders 
LADIES VISITING THE PARIS EXHIBITION THIS SUMMER can get the Cheque 
Bank Cheques CASHED at fifty Banking Houses in all parts of Paris. 
LADIES holding Cheque Bank ¢ heques can have their mail-matter addressed to them 
care of the Cheque Bank, London, who will take charge of the same, and forward to any address, 
For Hand-Book containing List of upwards of 2000 of the principal Banking Houses 
throughout the World who cash Che que Bank Cheques on presentation, and for all 
tion, apply to THE AGENCY, 
Cheque Bank, Li mited, United Bank Building 
E. J. MATHEWS & COMPANY, Agents. 2 Wall Street, New York, 
REFERENC ES BY PERMISSION : 
JNO. W. MACKAY, Esq., President Commercial Cable ( 
ys York. 
F, - FRENCH, Esq., 


informa- 


mpany, Mackay-Bennett Cables, 


President Manhattan Trust Company, New York. 


REMINGTON wie’, 


WON 


COLD & SILVER MEDALS 
Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, in open contest, Aug. 13, 1888, 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE, WITHOUT AN ERROR, 


The above is an authentic record made by Mr. Frank E. MecGurrin, at Detroit, on January 21, 1889, on a 
memorized sentence, thas BEATING ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS of correct work by 30 words 
per minute, and placing the ‘* Remington ”’ still further beyond teach of competition. Photegraphic copies 
of certifled work furnished on application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 








IF YOU WISH A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN, TRY 


Reviasre SEEDS 


PLANTS, BULBS AND GARDEN REQUISITES, which have been a 
standard /or over 50 years, with the <ey ritical gardeners. Ourtrial 
grounds enable usto test all, and to offer only varieties of merit. Good 


Speeiaty. DREER'S GARDEN CALENDAR for (889 


is the finest Seed Catalogue issued. A complete guide tothe Garden, 
Farm and Pleasure Ground; e@ ontains twoe olored plates, and 170 pages 
Is mailed for 14e. in stamps, and includes your choice of one packet of 
the following novelties; Dreer's Golden Cluster Bean, the finest pole 
bean ; Golden Self-Blanching Celery ; Seminole Watermelon, the most 
Inscious grown ; Princess Beatrice Sweet Pea, the new blush color; 
the lovely Dahlia Gracilis, blooms from seed the first se ason ; Nastur- 
tium Empress of india.the richest crimson color; New Pompone Zinnia, 
in all colors mixed. Wil! mail one pkt. of each of these varieties, includ- 
ing the Calendar, for 60e. Mention paper and ifa market gardener. 


_ HENRY A. ~:~ DREER, 714 CHESTNUT SURES. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


oe VE “PARTED BANG” 


Help Wanted. | Pare 


up, 7 to size and 

We offer GOOD PAY to WOMEN for spe- bo; Mair Ge 
cial work up to JULY next. Besides good pay sent C.O. 
for work will be given as an tl 
performed, EXTRA present to E. a 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 
the agent doing the best work; $450 to the mere : 
second, and so on. Men, boys sad girls can SHO PIN = ey of cneteten 
make hundreds of dollars be.ween now and codd taka ie. ween tn Ciseslar relevenaaan 
July 1889. This is a SPECIAL chance, and Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th A N. Y. Cit 
holds good only until July. Address ——— . RAG. 5 vy: 


CURTIS PUBLISHINC CO. Established 1878, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | PURCHASING AGENCY, a 
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SUPPLEMENT. 








iS ) | Fie. 1.—ALBERT STOOL 








Fie. 5.—WORK-BAG, 
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Fie. 8.—DESIGN FOR CUSHION.—Workine Parrern. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROY THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK.—{Ser Pace 175.] / ; 





eee wet 
ee 


MARCH 9, 1889. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 183 














Fie, 2.—ALBERT STOOL.—[See Fig. 3.] 





Fie. 6.—SNOW-SHOE WALL-TIDY. Fie. 7.—SNOW-SHOE WALL-TIDY. 


CHS IN! 
lt, 


YX \ 
e 
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Fig. 3.—DESIGN OF ALBERT STOOL, FIG. 2.—Worxrine Parrern. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK.—[Sre Pacr 175.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Py FRANCO-AMERIC 
FRENCH 


















































In 1 Pint Glass Jars. 
Quart, Pint, and Half-Pint Cans. 


READY FOR USE, SAVE LABOR AND EXPENSES, 


Require only a few minutes’ warming. 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Mullagatawny, 
Chicken Gumbo, Mock Turtle, Ox-Tail, To- 

mato, Consommé, Julienne, Printanier, 

Vegetable, French Bouillon, Beef, 

Pea, Clam Broth. 


Prepared under the Supervision of 
ALPHONSE BIARDOT, 
OF PARIS, 


Judge Expert for Food Products at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition. 


any other brand on the market. 





Their superior quality has cansed them to be served 
on the Palace and Parlor Buffet Cars of the Pullman, 
Wagner, Union, Monarch, Chicago, Alton, and St. 
Louis, Mann, Woodruff, Intercolonial R. R. of Can- 
ada Companies. 

A 

Send us 12 cents in stamps to help pay expressage 
and receive a sample can, your choice, - Address 


101 Warren Street, N. Y. 
SOLD BY LEADING GROCERS. 
Insist on getting our brand, as it is the best, 


ESTABLISH ‘Barry’ . 
Tricopherous 


(sy FOR 

THE HAIR. 

The Oldest and the 
Best. 


Exquisitely per- 
fumed. Removes all impurities from the sealp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful, 


BARCLAY & co., 44 Stone St., N. Y. City. 


“buy A DOOR MAT 
ASK FOR THE olished Brass, or 


“FLEXIBLE” anche Steel 
NATION AL’| MERE MAT 


with Flattened Coils. 


and take no other. They are the Strongest, most 
Durabie, and ALWAYS CLEAN” They are 
reversible, and have ten times more scraping surface 
than any other. The REST AND CHEAPEST. 
Sold by all Carpet and Hardware Dealers, Made only by 
THE NATIONAL WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO. 
Send for Ilustrated Price List. 


musIC CIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce “ Woodward's Musical Monthly” 
($1.00 per year) in every family having a pianp or or- 
gan, we will send free five complete pieces of 
our very latest popular vocal and instru- 
mental music, full size (11%x13 inches), 
printed on elegant heavy music paper, and 
would cost $2.00 at any music store. Send 
address on a postal. We also publish the latest 
success, ** The Ship that Carries Me Home,” 








40 cents. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 & 844 Broadway, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 





accomplish. Address Mme. Juiian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMID?’S CREME D’ELEGANCE, 





M. F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 @ 
Sealed Circulars Free. 


Madame Porter’ 8 





ef Cough Balsam, 
oY 


Pleasant. Reliable, 
Effectual. 





than fifty years. Try it. 





Salle we HISCOR, 53 Broadway, N.Y. 


We ask for a trial and a comparison with | 


a beantifal and popular song and chorus, mailed for 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 


A preparation long and successfully used by French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, produc ing 
a permanently healthy, firm, and full bosom. Sue- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential. Order 
age Draggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. 


reenwich Street, New York. 


Successfully used for more 


by Peck’s — IMPRovED 
Cusniongep Ear Daums, 
Whispers Ee distinctly. 


MELE. the Illustrated book & past FRE . Address 
ir. 








ee oe Overworked Business Men. 

oa aN <? | The tax on the nervous energy of the successful 
+ MM <x 4 business man of to-day is something tremendous. 
“e (EX ¥) if 


Not one of these men would think of imposing on 
another one quarter of the burden they will cheer- 
fully assume themselves. Fortunately in Beecham/’s 
Pills medical science has provided an agent that will 
enable nature to keep the supply of nervous energy 
equal to the fearful demand. The first sign of over- 
work shows itself in a weak stomach and a disordered 
liver; Beecham’s Pills act like magic on these 
two organs, restoring the one almost zmmediately to a 
robust condition,and regulating and purifying the other 
instantly. They cost but 25c., but are worth “a guinea 
a box.” 








~ ° Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the United States through 

S ye l their agents, Messrs. B. F: ALLEN & Co., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y. 

Nae pe Cla who, if your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample box on 
receipt of 25 cents, 


PREPARED ONLY BY THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 





HAVE YOU SHEN INGALLS’ 


Single Copies, Ic. $1 per Year. 
It is a FINELY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE OF 64 PAGES, devoted to HOME 
DECORATION, FANCY WORK, ART PAINT- 
ING, DOMESTIC HELPS FOR THE HOME, 
ete. LIDA and M. J. CLARKSON, thé 
POPULAR ARTISTS and AUTHORS, write 
only for INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE. This 
Magazine, once in three months, contains a 


Full Page Colored Plate. 


Also full directions — its treatment, being 
me ge 7 from Original Paint- 
our 


i da Claghwoe, The 
Colored Pais are worth the price of a year’s 


SAMPLE COPY TEN CENTS. 


Tf you wish to examine the Magazine before 
subscribing, send us your fuil address and 
10c. and we will send you a SAMPLE Copy, 
containing a Full Page Colored Plate 
by LipA CLARKSON, printed in the exact 
colors in which it is to be painted, entitled 


“IN THE GLOAMING.” 


The Magazine also gives Juli instructions 
for painting it. Address 


INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, LYNN, MASS; 


ster HOME PAPER ancc. 


Send your Address to the Press Company, Limited, Philad’a, 
Pa., and get a SAMPLE COPY FREE. * * * * * * 


ce SODEN MINERAL PASTILTES 


PREPARED FROM THE 
Sanative Salts of the highly renowned Springs of the German Health 
Resort, SODEN in the TAUNUS, under the supervision and control 
of W. Stoeltzing, M.D., Member of the Royal Board of Health. 


vith great benef in att OMFOMG Catarrhs of the Throat, Larynx, and Longs, 


By their action the mucus is dissolved, quiet and ease obtained; owing to their rare ad- 
vantages they alleviate an often very trying cough and then bring about the longed-for recovery. 
Their influence has been exceedingly beneficial in cases of 


the different CATARRHS OF CONSUMPTIVES, 
the Ohronic Catarrhs of the STOMACH and INTESTINES, 
Constipation, Hemorrhoids, Enlargement of the Liver, 
and other Abdominal Complaints 


requiring a mild, laxative, and stimulating treatment. 


D ] P H 7 H E RI A ean i prevensta by the use of SODEN MINERAL LOZENGES, 


























TRADE: MARK. 











Catarrh; and the tormenting ldest form. 


Singers, Speakers, Preachers, Lawyers, Teachers, and all whose vocations require con- 
tinued use of the voice will e xperience ratifying relief by using these Pastilles. 








The most renowned Medical / Authorities recommend and prescribe them. 





MEDAL, by a jury of medical men, 


For sale by all Dragsies . at 50 cents a box. 
Sole Agency for the United States, 
Soden Mineral Springs Company, Limited, 15 Cedar Street, New York. 


3p DRESS REFORM 


Mrs. A. FLETCHER, No. 6 East 14th St. 


COMBINATION UNION SUIT, in Wool, Silk and 
Wool Mixture, andin all PURE SILK. All kinds of 
WAISTS, CORSETS & MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 








‘2213 yUIS ONZojeeD 





EQUIPOISE, 





YOU WILL SAVE MONEY, 
Time, Pain, Trouble, 
and will CURE 





R. G. LEWIS, Chillicothe, 0. 











PEERLESS DYES sina 


by using 


Ely’s Cream Balm. VISITING CAR 


CATARRH | 
| 
} 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 

















as it has been demonstrated that the spores of the disease settle 


only in throats affected by. W H 0 0 Pp I N G ¢ 0 U G -* is _changed to its 


At the International Exrhibition at Brussels the SODEN MINERAL 
PASTILLES were awarded THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION, SILVER 


NEATNESS AND DESPATCH SECURED 
By nsing the Ideal Button-Hole Cutter; 
| properly gauged, sharp, nickel-plated. $1.00 by mail. 


LATEST STYLES OF eae AND 


Work done in the Highest Style a ,* Art. Send 
for Price-list and Samples. Plate and 50 cards, $1.00 





INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
weured by +: 
CuTicuRA, 


Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the Curtoura Remepizs are 
infallible. 
Curttoura, the great Skin Cure, and Curtoura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curiouna 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood di , from pimpl 
to acrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curtrovra, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Rrsouvent, $1. Prepaid by the Porrer Drve anp 
Curmiat Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





a Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and a 
beautitied oy Cutioura Soar. Tans 


% Kipnry Paina Retkache, and Weakness ened 





by Curtovra Anti-Pain Paster, an instan- 
taneous paln-anbéuing poser. 5c. 











Look all around among 
the Retailers, 


then write to C7.C.SHAYNE, 
manufacturer, 103 Prince St., 
for his price for a genuine 
London - dressed ALASKA 
SEAL-SKIN GARMENT, 
which is 10 per cent. less 
than the same quality can be 
purchased elsewhere. Small 
Furs and Plush Garments 
marked way down. Fashion 
Book mailed free. 









RITING PAPERS by the NGRAVED VISITING 
POUND. Nearly double the PLATE and 50 Carops, 
quantity than by the quire for $1.00. Wedding lnvita- 


same money. 
Send stamp for samples and price-list. 


WH. H. HOSKINS C0.,°77 “Rune, 


S"COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS, PIESanoCAKES. 
best Housek eepers. In pound and 
half- bgand ~ 1 ~- es. Ask —s il it, 
sample free o 
CROFT x ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 








The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 








The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


PICTORIAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


CIVIL WAR 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio volumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for II- 
lnstrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of pricelesa value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of chargee Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
i: this book is sold on the oe “payment plan. 


JOSEPH GILLOT 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


















































EEDSii Shy. N AWAY. P'k'ce 
Flower Seeds, 600 
seeds inde GuIDE, co We. Certificate for 
choice, all for 2 stamps (4 cents.) 
— wer lover delighted. ell all your 
riends. °o W. PARK, FANNETTSBURG, 





Ps ELY BROS., 56 Waren St. N.Y. | JOHN BR. ROSE, 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


t?- Be Prompt. This offer will appear but twice. 














